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Who says cows can’t fly? 


BY CUTTING RUNNING TIME IN HALF between Salt Lake City 
and Los Angeles, the Union Pacifie’s Daylight Livestock 
Special has given cattle and hogs wings. 

Because there’s less wait than before—27 hours’ running 
time instead of 60—livestock arrive in better condition with 


less weight loss. All because, by putting Timken tapered 
roller bearings on the axles, Union Pacific can operate the 


Daylight Livestock Special at sustained high speeds and cut 


inspection time at intermediate stops. It’s the first roller 
bearing “name-train” for freight. 


It’s the next great step in railroading! 


“HOT BOXES” are the No. 1 cause of 
freight train delays. Now railroads like 
Union Pacific are finding the answer 
to “hot boxes” is “Roller Freight”— 
freight cars on Timken roller bearings 
instead of friction bearings. 


WHEN ALL RAILROADS go “Roller 
Freight’, they'll net a 22°, yearly re- 
turn on the investment, save an esti- 
mated $190 million a year. “‘Roller 
Freight” gets goods to market faster and 
fresher, will be the railroads’ big attrac- 
tion for tomorrow’s freight business. 


ONE RAILROAD'S “Roller Freight” has 
gone 50 million car-miles without a 
“hot box”, By contrast, freight cars 
with friction bearings average only 
212,000 car-miles between set-outs for 
“hot boxes”, 


COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES OF cartridge 
journal box and ‘Timken bearings for 
freight cars cost 20° less than applica- 
tions of six years ago. Applications are 
available for existing cars. Other prod- 
ucts of the Timken Company: alloy 
steel tubing, removable rock bits. 


TERMINAL INSPECTION of friction bear- 
ings causes costly delays. But ‘Timken 
bearings cut terminal inspection man- 
hours 90%, And they save up to 89% 
in lube bills. Starting resistance is re- 
duced 889%, permitting jolt-free starts. 


TIMKEN BEARINGS CUT STARTING 
RESISTANCE 88%... 
ELIMINATE “HOT BOXES” 


AXLE TURNS FREELY. 
NO FRICTION 


SEALED JOURNAL BOX HOLDS LUBE IN. 
FITS STANDARD SIDE FRAME 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER T> 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL @) AND THRUST ~{)- LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION ~2)- 


Copr.1953 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, 0. 
Cable address; ** 1iMKUSCO"'. 


Watch the railroads Go...on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 











Modem iim Plenty 


These rotary kilns used in making portland cement 
are among the largest pieces of moving machinery 
in the world. They are as much as 500 feet long— 
the height of a 40-story building—and 12 feet in 
diameter—big enough to drive a car through. 


Out of these kilns comes a clinker that becomes 
portland cement. This cement is used to make con- 
crete, a construction material that has contributed 
much to the strength and welfare of America. 


Portland cement concrete helps create a better 
and stronger nation through such diverse uses as 
barracks and bridges, homes and hospitals, roads 
and reservoirs, streets and schools, farm improve- 
ments and factories, pipe lines and public build- 
ings. Concrete’s unusual resistance to weather- 
ing, fire, decay, termites and vermin and its low 
annual cost make it such a popular construction 


material that the weight of concrete placed annu- 
ally exceeds the nation’s production of iron, steel, 
copper, lead, zinc, aluminum and other non- 
ferrous metals, brick, tile and lumber combined. 


Developing information for making even more 
durable and lower-annual-cost concrete is the job 
to which the Portland Cement Association is dedi- 
cated. Towards this goal scores of scientists and 
engineers are at work on field projects from coast 
to coast and in the Association’s laboratories near 
Chicago. Knowledge gained is made available to 
cement users quickly and freely through the PCA’s 
broad program of education and technical service. 


All of these activities are made possible by the 
voluntary financial support of PCA’s 69 member 
companies. These companies make a large part of 
the portland cement used in the U. S. and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 WEST GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 





Across the yeu 


HOW A HUNDRED YEARS AND A BILLION AND A HALF DOLLARS |MEE 


Tue First Home agents appointed a hun- 
dred years ago faced an unprecedented era 
of progress—of challenge and of opportu- 
nity. The century that lay before them was 
to encompass the whole gamut of human 
experience—from booms to bust, wars and 
peace, growth and growing pains—yet al- 
ways, in every field of endeavor, the keynote 
was expansion—and always the demands on 
the supplier of property insurance grew 
greater. They did a big job and did it well, 
these early Home agents. On the foundation 
they built and in the spirit of service they 
LEVI P. MORTON created, The Home today faces its second 
ee century with full confidence. 


of the United States, 1889-1893, On April 13, 1853, The Home 
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§ MePARED THE HOME TO SERVE YOU BETTER NOW—AND IN THE YEARS T0 COME 
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Your Home agent today performs services and provides protection un- 
dreamed of a hundred years ago. This is only a beginning. Today’s 
challenges and problems will become the opportunities and advancements 
of tomorrow. This you can count on—The Home and its agents will be 
alert to your insurance needs whatever they may be in the days to come. 
This has been the pattern of the past. It is the promise of the future. 


“THE HOME® “page 
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vations, New York Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE . AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 


sentatives everywhere. 


THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY, AN AFFILIATE, WRITES CASUALTY INSURANCE, FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 





The March of the News 


Leaks. Germany's Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer . . . visiting in Washington 
. . . told it as a joke. 

One day, he said, he was walking in 
his flower garden and worrying about the 
problems of Government . . . Without 
realizing, he started thinking aloud . . . 
The next day the newspapers quoted 
verbatim what the Chancellor had been 
saying to himself. 

That, decided Konrad Adenauer, is 
journalistic efficiency. 


Worry. Efficient it is... Is it danger- 
ous? . . . The steady escape of off-the- 
record information was causing embar- 
rassment and worry to the Eisenhower 
Administration last week . . . Secrets 
were becoming harder to keep—and it 
wasn't the fault of the newsmen 
People were simply talking too much. 

There were several cases in point: 

Two reporters—touring bars and res- 
taurants near the site of recent atomic 
tests—eavesdropped on table chatter that 
bandied some of the hottest “secrets” in 
the world . . . Dutifully, the reporters 
submitted what they’d heard to atomic 
authorities who blue-penciled more than 
a third of it as violating official secrecy. 

In Washington, many of the private 
thoughts on policy planning were so 
widely known they had become topic of 
common conversation. 

People on Capitol Hill were discuss- 
ing the public reaction to developments 
—even before the developments them- 
selves had become officially public. 

The Defense Department threatened 
drastic action against any employe—in 
or out of uniform—who discloses mat- 
ters the Pentagon considers “classified” 
. . . There was another order that “im- 
portant policy documents” be handled 
only by officials who need to know their 
contents. 

President Eisenhower was reported to 
be indignant and distressed at the 
“leaks” within his Administration—and 


even that fact was a “leak” itself, since no 
official concern had been expressed. 

Around the White House last week 
they were recalling Press Secretary 
James Hagerty’s observation of several 
weeks ago—that the only way to talk off 
the record . . . is to lock yourself in a 
closet . . . and talk to yourself. 

Even then . . . they decided . . . you 
can't be sure. 


Latecomers. Early in his Administra- 
tion, President Eisenhower set out to get 
better acquainted with Congress . . . The 
method: to invite members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives to the 
White House for breakfast or lunch . . . 
These affairs have been going on for 
weeks. 

Last week a reporter went through 
the guest lists and discovered that five 
Senators had not been included: two 
Democrats, two Republicans, and one 
man without a party—Wayne Morse, of 
Oregon. 

Was this a deliberate snub? . . . Appar- 
ently not at all. 

Newsmen asked a White House spokes- 
man about the missing five . . . The an- 
swer: The mealtime conferences have 
not yet been completed . . . By the time 
they are, all Senators will have been in- 
vited to the White House table—includ- 
ing the man without a party. 


What a life. Will your boy grow up to 
be President? . . . Here, in the words 
of the Secret Service, is what he can 
expect: 

“The President . . . cannot have what 
is considered a normal life, home or fam- 
ily relationship . . . He is a slave to his 
office . . . at all hours and every day of 
the year .. . He can have very little pri- 
vacy ... If he has young children .. . 
they are largely governed by protocol... 
and cannot enjoy the freedom of the 
White House as they would a normal 
home.” 
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MOFrE beauty, as you can plainly see! A 
completely new body design with lines that 
flow just as smoothly as this beautiful new 
Plymouth rides. 


MOE comfort and driving ease, as you 
can plainly feel when you drive it! It’s the 
revolutionary true balance ride—with new sus- 
pension system and weight distribution. 


MOré power, with horsepower increased 
and compression ratio raised to 7.1 to 1. 


mMmOre voom. For example, 8 inches more 
hip room in rear seats of sedans, and a luggage 
compartment nearly a third larger! 


MOFr€ée vision, with 16% more glass area, 


including a new one-piece windshield scien- 


iN | EVV 4 = tifically curved for an undistorted view. 


MOFE convenience, with many new ideas. 


x -For example, the front seat in two-door mod- 
a a aw Vi © LJ BI pang els is divided only a third, instead of half 
the way over. Rear seat passengers can get 

in without disturbing front seat passengers. 


MOFreée colors to choose from, more two- 
tone combinations! 


MOE of everything you want. More rea- 
son than ever to see your Plymouth dealer! 
He'll be glad to arrange a demonstration. 


there’s MOFCE quality in it... 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Key Republicans Bet on Tax Cuts. . 


In Danger? . 


Malenkov’s peace offensive caught 
the White House off guard. The offi- 
cial assumption had been that the new 
Russian leader signaled a tough line 
by shooting down American and Brit- 
ish planes. Instead, Malenkov used 
guns to sound the call to peace. 


x ket 


A truce in Korea would open the way 
to a cut of 5 to 7 billion dollars in 
military spending. Those are the oper- 
ating costs for Korean war. 


x «rk 


President Eisenhower is not now in 
sympathy with the group of high offi- 
cials within his Administration who 
favor dealing with Russia even on a 
basis that might lead to the charge of 
“appeasement.” There is what is being 
descrited as an “isolationist” wing 
in party ranks. 


x ke 


Mr. Eisenhower still is working 
through staff chiefs in the military 
services who took orders from Dean 
Acheson for a number of years. The 
President is standing by the Truman 
Administration’s military leadership. 


x kk 


Murmurs are beginning to be heard 
among Republicans in Congress that 
President Eisenhower may be overdo- 
ing it by taking some afternoons off 
during the week to play golf. The 
idea seems to be that golf is not a 
game for busy executives. 


Per: OF 


Budget makers are becoming im- 
pressed by the savings that could be 
made if this country had one unified 
defense force instead of three separate 
armed services, often competing with 
one another. Pressures are building 
on the side of more “unification” of 
military forces. 


xk * 


Sherman Adams, chief of staff to the 
President, is under increasing fire 


Malenkov's Job 


Adams Has Trouble With Congress 


from Republicans in Congress, who 
question his political ability and po- 
litical judgment. Important leaders 
in Congress feel that faulty staff work 
at the White House is causing unnec- 
essary trouble for Mr. Eisenhower. 


x kk 


What the White House needs, in the 
opinion of some key Republicans, is 
more professors on its staff who can 
fit Administration objectives into a 
political philosophy that sells well 
with the public. The comment being 
made is that there are too many prac- 
tical businessmen in relation to the 
number of political and economic 
philosophers. 
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The new team in the Defense Depar. 
ment, headed by Charles E. Wilso, 
is really in earnest in its effort 1 
make sharp cuts in defense spending 


x kk 


Secretary Wilson will run into deg 
political trouble if he urges Congres 
to concentrate defense output in a fey 
big plants. This has been considere 
political poison. There’s doubt tha 
Mr. Wilson has it in mind. 


e Fs 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff, not civilian 
heads of the military services, are th 
ones who pigeonholed the requests 
from Gen. James Van Fleet for mor 
ammunition to be used in Korea 
Civilian officials in the military 6. 
tablishment, until now, have largely 
been figureheads who got lost in th 
red tape of the armed forces, 


x kk 


You can get bets from highly placed 
Republicans on tax-writing commit. 
tees in both Senate and House tha 
there will be tax reduction on 195 
income for individuals as well a 
for corporations. Demand for ta 
reduction is described as _ politically 
irresistible. 


x * * 


Britain’s Field Marshal Viscoutt 
Montgomery did not sell himself suc- 
cessfully as a choice to take over tht 
job as Supreme Commander of NAT0 
forces in Europe when and if U.S 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway quits. 
long as American divisions in Europ 
are the strongest force, U. S. will want 
to keep command. 


xk & 


Russia’s Georgi Malenkov is far from 
safe in his job. It was Malenkov wh 
started the purge of Jews in Russit' 
empire and who arrested 15 doctor 
on charges of attempting to kill df 
Russian officials. When those docton 
were freed, the signal went up thé 
Malenkov had been caught off bat. 
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“HERE I COME, DADDY!” 


“7\KaY, BoBBY ... I'll catch you! Before long you'll —$110,000,000 in dividend savings have been returned to 
be coming down by yourself. Remember, land on _ policyholders since organization. 

your feet so you won’t get hurt!” Hardware Mutuals rank among the leaders in promptness 
In business, too, preventing accidents is important. of paying claims. This helps relieve financial worry and 

But don’t stop there. Be sure your workmen’s compensa- promotes employe good will. Also, our loss prevention 

tion insurance is placed with a reliable organization such __ specialists help you eliminate the causes of accidents. 

as Hardware Mutuals. Like to know more? Simply phone Western Union by 
You benefit in many ways. Our policy back of the policy? number, ask for Operator 25, and request the name and 

assures you fast, nationwide, day-and-night service. Over address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 
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SINCLAIR 
Reports on 1952 


New Highs Achieved in Income, 
Production, Manufacturing, 





Transportation and Sales 


In 1952, the first year of the Company’s plan for 
balanced progress, Sinclair Oil Corporation set 
new marks in every major phase of its operations. 


CRUDE PRODUCTION 

Net domestic production of crude oil and natural gas 
liquids increased to a daily average of 124,233 bar- 
rels, an increase of 6% over 1951. 


REFINING 

Sinclair domestic refineries processed a record total of 
more than 132 million barrels of crude. At the year’s 
end, refinery capacity stood at approximately 390,000 
barrels per day. 


PIPE LINE OPERATIONS 

Crude and products deliveries through the Company’s 
extensive pipe line systems reached a new high total 
of 173,118,159 barrels. 


SALES 

For the third successive year, Sinclair’s sales volume 
established a new record, totaling more than 143.5 
million barrels, an increase over the 1951 volume of 
nearly 6%. 








STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME 
1952 1951 





Gross Operating Income $855,555,632 | $808,982,202 
Costs and Expenses 763,028,902 690,943,322 








Operating Income $ 92,526,730 $118,038,880 
Other Income 17,549,553", 7,193,076 
Other Deductions 6,600,980 6,083,466 





$103,475,303 | $119,148,490 
Provision for Federal Income 


and Excess Profits Taxes 17,000,000 | 37,250,000 





Net Income 





Net Income per share 


*Includes non-recurring profit of $9,630,351. 


SINCLAIR A Great Name in Oil 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION * 600 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgrann Washington, D. C. 


Best advice is this: Do not take too much for granted in truce talks. 

Truce, though possible, is not certain. A truce, too, is not peace. 

Peace, even in Korea, seems distant. "Cold war" peace, a settlement of 
issues that divide the world, is not now even dimly in sight. 

It is wrong to assume that it's all over but the shouting. 





In concrete, physical terms, agreement to date is this: 

Communists in Korea will return 600 sick prisoners--120 Americans. 
Our side, in exchange, will return 5,800 sick Communists. 

That's the sort of ratio that Communists always insist upon. 


Basically, the facts of the matter seem to be these: 

In the Kremlin: There is argument, struggle for power, fear of growing U.S. 
military might. Malenkov is not secure in his job. Peace talk is used as a 
diversion, a time gainer, while arguments are settled, decisions reached on the 
direction to be taken. Policy is in a state of flux. 

In the White House: Councils are divided. Cold-war peace is needed if 
there's to be a return to normal, if spending and taxes are to be cut in a big 
way. How high a price will U.S. pay for a truce in Korea, a deal with the 
Russians in Europe? Appeasement? If so, how much? It's being argued. 

Anything, or nothing, can come out of shifts going on. Nobody can say, 
with assurance, what will emerge in the end. Things are moving, however. 








Will Chiang Kai-shek be ditched to get a deal? It's a bit doubtful. Will 
U.S. agree to a divided Korea? Maybe. Will Communist China be accepted by 
U.S.? Not unless Chiang is ditched. Will Formosa be turned over to the United 
Nations? Not if U.S. military officials can stop it. 

Will Communist China get a U.N. seat? Not while Chiang holds it. 

Can there be a peace deal? Not without a big change in U.S. or in the 
Communist line of policy. Can the boys come home? Not without peace. 

Is a truce peace? Not in any deal with Communists. Then why all of the 
‘hope? Because something is stirring. Because a cease-fire, a truce is a change 
from war even if it is not peace. A cease-fire can be to advantage of the 
Communists in many ways. They then can build for bigger tries. 


























The urge to make some kind of deal is strong on both sides. 

Russians, Communists Chinese need time, access to markets of the West, a 
chance to get set for bigger ventures, after opponents let down. 

U.S., frustrated in Korea, tired of war, wanting to get back to normal, 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


needs a deal to satisfy voters and to try plans of a new Administration. 
It's just that a basis for dealing is hard to find. A deal is sought. 


Boom, at home, is at its crest right now. Next turn is mildly down. 

Turn down, most probably, will be evident in second half, 1953. In 1954 
business will be slipping moderately. Nothing drastic, but a bit painful. 

Remember this: A boom runs counter to the new official goal. Boom means 
pressure for more inflation, for price rises, wage increases. It tends to force 
Government to apply controls, to do some managing, to interfere. 

Eisenhower goal is to bring back a stable dollar, stay away from use of 
controls over business, use the market place as the governor. 

Moderate adjustment will be welcomed, not resisted, by Government. 

That's important. It is a change from the past. It grows from the decision 
to get back to a freely operating economy as opposed to managed one. 

Managed economy works best in a boom; free economy, short of a boom. 














The new philosophy is this: A strong economy is this nation's greatest 
Strength. A strong economy rests upon a sound and stable dollar. A dollar, to 
be stable, must be tied to a balanced Government budget. Balanced budget, in 
turn, must be achieved at a tax level that does not stifle initiative. 

Spending cuts, as a result, are imperative. 








Cuts in spending will be made. Cuts, however, will not be drastic. 

Arms spending, scheduled at about 46 billions for year to start July l, may 
be cut as low as 41 billions. It is to be about 43 billions this year. 

Military aid, scheduled at 6 billions, may be cut to 4 billions. It is 
running around 4 billions this year. Economic aid will be cut, too. 

That's assuming a truce in Korea. Without truce, cuts may be less. 








Spending outlook, with truce, looks about like this: 

This year, to end June 30: about 74 billions. 

Next year, to start July 1: about 70 billions. 

The following year, starting July 1, 1954: as low as 60 billions. 

Even so, that's a lot of money. It is one reason why adjustment that 
appears likely to start later this year will not be drastic. Tax cuts will 
offset part of the effect of any spending cuts. Individuals, in other words, 
will have more to spend out of same amount of income, while Government spends 
less. That is part of the new official view of Government spending cuts. 





Pay raises will be much harder to get in 1953 and 1954. 

Cuts in pay, resulting from living-cost declines, are occurring. 

Strikes, if used to force pay raises, will be hard fought. Government will 
not step in to force industry to raise pay. 

Wage inflation, like price inflation, is wearing out. 





Taft influence is growing in the Eisenhower Administration. Eisenhower 
finds problems more complicated than expected. Taft, long experienced, is a 
great help. Taft, too, is skilled in dealing with Congress. 

Dewey, Strong at first, is far away, not at Eisenhower's elbow. 

There's a change, and the Taft power is rising, Dewey declining. 
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Historic Boston—and the surrounding communi- 
ties of Cambridge, Brookline, Somerville, Chelsea, 
Belmont, Medford, Arlington, Malden, Everett, 
Revere, Edgeworth, Wellington and Watertown— 
could be warned of impending danger with a system 
of just 15 Chrysler Sirens. This quantity would 
provide basic coverage and assure the nearly two 
and a quarter million residents of the most effective 
warning system yet devised. 


Power, sound mechanism, controls . . . all are in- 
cluded in this completely self-contained unit. For 
local application, the Chrysler Siren can be operated 
manually from the Siren. Alone, or as part of an 





entire system, it can be operated automatically by 
utility circuit from a remote-control point. 


The mighty 180-h.p. Chrysler V-8 Industrial Engine 
develops a terrific 400 mile per hour blast. The 
resulting sound, ranging in intensity from a deep- 
throated roar to a shrill scream, carries up to four 
miles in every direction from the rotating siren. 
Let Chrysler Siren engineers assist your community 
in planning its protection. Learn why no other 
warning device compares for power, for mobility, 
and—because of its tremendous coverage—for 
economy. Write: Dept. 14, Chrysler Siren Layout Service, 
Industrial Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation, 
Trenton, Michigan. 
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AIR RAID SIREN 


Defense is a vital need, 
shared by all. Join and assist 
the Civil Defense group in your area. 





America’s new double-edged weapon 


The huge Bocing B-52 Stratofortress 
is the newest weapon being built for 
Amcrica’s air arsenal. It is, in a sense, a 
double-edged weapon. Respect for its 
rctaliatory striking force is a deterrent 
against aggression. And it is a weapon 
of offense that, if need arose, would add 
great strength to our strategic air arm. 

This giant new Boeing is engincered 
to strike at sources of war power deep 
behind hostile frontiers. To accomplish 
this the Stratofortress is designed to 


For the Air Force, Boeing is building the 


carry heavy loads over vast distances— 
at high speed and extreme altitude. 
Such performance is necessary to coun- 
teract the efforts a potential encmy 
would make to protect vital targets. 

Powered by eight powerful jet en- 
gines, the B-52 measures 185 feet from 
wing tip to wing tip, and its gross 
weight is more than 150 tons. Its speed 
and ceiling, though not revealed, are 
unique for an aircraft in the heavy 
bomber class. 


B-47 Stratojet, B-50 Superfortress, C-$7 Stratofreighter and the B-52 Stratofortress; 
and for the world’s leading airlines, Boeing has built fleets of twin-deck Stratocruisers 





Bocing is actively in production on 
the B-52. This air giant, and the six 
jet B-47 medium bomber, have given 
Bocing more experience with multi-jet 
aircraft than any other company. This 
background, together with Bocing’s 36 
year history of sound engineering and 
production integrity, gives assurance 
that the B-52 will inherit the tradition 
of rugged dependability established 
by Boeing’s Flying Fortresses and 
Superforts of the last war. 
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CHANGE COMING 
IN BUSINESS 


Shift to ‘Peace’ Means Uncertainty Now, Upsets Later 


e ‘war boom” is about over. 
usiness is still humming now. But you will 
} a change before the year is out. Signs are 


A change, away from bigger and big- 
ger boom, is coming in business. This 
change will become noticeable at some 
time in the second half of the pres- 
ent year and will be more apparent in 
1954. 

Right now the boom is still running 
strong. Jobs have never been so plentiful, 
total income never so high. People in 
general are enjoying a standard of living 
that never before has been equaled. 
This situation continues to generate 
widespread optimism about the future. 

Yet, here and there, signals of the 
coming change are being flashed. 

Prices of many commodities have been 
falling, some of them for several months. 
There are very few remaining shortages. 
Industry and agriculture are turning out 
goods at a rate that satisfies all the de- 
mands of Government and all the de- 
mands of individuals, even when those 
demands are fed by a record volume of 
installment credit. 

The demands of Government are to be 
cut a little, starting in the second half 
of this year. A new Administration in 
Washington promises that. So are the 
demands of business for plant and equip- 
ment. At the same time there are begin- 
ning to be signs that demands of indi- 
Viduals will fall off a bit, starting later 
this year. 

Used cars, even now, are something 
of a drug on the market at prices asked 
for them. Lenders find that more people 
ate behind on meeting payments  re- 
quired on installment loans. A good many 
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workers appear to have borrowed on the 
basis of wages supplemented by over- 
time pay. When overtime ends, there is 
a noticeable cut in the pay check. 

Houses are not selling as well in many 
areas this spring as they did a year ago. 
Fewer new households are being formed. 
Many dealers find that it is somewhat 
more difficult to move household appli- 
ances. 

All of this is happening before any real 
cuts in spending by the Government, or 
any basic change in attitude that might 
come from a letdown in the “cold war.” 
The signs, from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, point to the prospect 
that business activity is at its peak now, 
with nothing in sight to push it high- 
er. Instead, there are scattered evi- 
dences that a turn down from the peak 
is starting. 

A moderate check to boom tenden- 
cies, in fact, is the objective of Govern- 
ment policy at this time. The goal is an 
end to the pressures of inflation that 
force direct controls by Government and 
a return to a business system that runs 
free from control, with the market place 
deciding the level of prices and deter- 
mining how goods are distributed. 

There is every prospect that Govern- 
ment will succeed in choking off the 
forces of inflation. There is less agree- 
ment, however, about how far the down- 
ward adjustment will go as a result of 
these policies. 

Uncertainty about the business out- 
look now is beginning to seep through 


only reason. A check on the boom is in Govern- 
ment plans, anyway. Also—without planning 
—demand is beginning to catch up with sup- 
ply here and there. 
Following is a report on what's ahead. 


the country. A firsthand check from coast 
to coast, North and South, finds that busi- 
ness is still good but there is wide doubt 
that it will stay as good. 

The automobile market is being 
watched in every section as a key to the 
general business trend. New cars are 
selling well for this time of year, but used 
cars are a headache everywhere from At- 
lanta to San Francisco. As auto dealers 
watch Detroit’s production figures shoot 
up, they anticipate a tough competitive 
fight to maintain sales. 

What’s troubling dealers is that fac- 
tory output is running too far ahead of 
sales. This is the season when dealer in- 
ventories usually are built up for the 
spring and summer selling peak, but 
dealer inventories now are at the highest 
point in two years. Car sales also are be- 
ing financed more and more on credit. 
Immediately after World War II, only 
21 per cent of cars were purchased on 
time. Last year this percentage rose to 
70, but now above 75 per cent of total 
sales are on installment. This is leading 
to the opinion that buyers and finance 
companies may be overextending them- 
selves. 

These problems are compounded in 
the used-car market. Finance companies 
are tightening terms on used-car sales 
and many hesitate to carry dealer inven- 
tories. 

The result is that used-car dealers 
are not buying as many trade-ins from 
new-car dealers as usual, leaving the 
new-car dealers with more trade-ins than 
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they know what to do with. And even 
generous price reductions seem to fail to 
attract buyers to the used-car market. 

This uncertainty in the automobile 
market leads business analysts to wonder 
whether auto producers are not over- 
shooting their target. If that turns out to 
be true, it means cutbacks in auto pro- 
duction, with resulting cuts in the de- 
mand for steel, glass, tires and all the 
other products that go into an automo- 
bile. 

Selling pressure, in fact, is being 
stepped up in almost all fields, from ma- 
chine tools to electric irons. Actual sales 
of radio and television sets, as well as 
other appliances, are holding up well in 
most sections of the country. But con- 
sumer credit is being used extensively 
to move goods. And appliance dealers, 
like auto dealers, are watching produc- 
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Stocks weakened. Investors bet 


on big cut in armament. 


Jobs in industry remain plentiful. 
Incomes, in total, are high. 
Goods on hand are not yet burdensome. 











tion figures with some apprehension. 
They fear that, before the year is out, 
they may be surfeited with goods that 
can be unloaded only at sacrifice prices 
if at all. 

Home building also shows some signs 
of overreaching the market. In Cali- 
fornia, housing starts are running ahead 
of earlier expectations, with the rate of 
building topped only by the record year 
of 1950. There is doubt that this rate can 
be maintained. In many California sec- 
tions, homes are being built faster than 
families are being formed. That leads to 
a smaller demand for older houses, where 
prices are weakening. 

The California experience in housing 
is repeated in many other sections of 
the country. In Washington, D.C., 
houses are on the market for a longer 
time before a buyer is found. The Wash- 


New-car sales high, yet not 
quite as high as expected. 


Used -car prices 


are slipping: 


ington situation, however, probably i 
influenced by the change in Administr- 
tion. 

In the Midwest, on the other hand, 
housing sales are found to be holding w 
in both new and old units. Old houses 
dropped 10 to 15 per cent in price about 
a year ago and have since been selling 
rather well, without further reduction in 
selling prices. 


P rH 
In general, however, the signs pot 


to a decline in the rate of home building 
A study of housing demand by the Fet- 
eral Reserve Bank of Kansas City sug 
gests that much of the postwar demand 
for housing has been met. There at 
more dwelling units available for each 
adult in the population than at any time 
in the last 33 years. Moreover, fewet 
households are likely to be formed it 


the years ahead. The annual average !* 
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Straws now blowing, however, indicate that the 
boom may be passing its peak, with some slowing 
in business to start in the second half of this year. 
Next year, 1954, may be a year of adjustment. 


6 Le hee 


crease to 1955 is expected to be 697,000, 
against more than 1 million new house- 
holds a year in recent years. 

Weakening demand is_ reported 
from the South in lumber and textiles. 
Lumber sales have been lagging in the 
South in the face of high building ac- 
tivity, and textile orders are disappoint- 
ing in Southern mills as they are in New 
England. Southern paper mills are eating 
into their backlog of orders, although 
production remains high. Unless orders 
pick up, output of paper is likely to be 
cut, with workers laid off. 

Actually, a piecemeal adjustment 
downward in various industries was ex- 
pected before prospects for peace im- 
proved. An economist for a New York 

K points out that a slight dip in total 
business volume had been expected dur- 
ing the second half of this year. This 
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analyst figures that a Korean peace will 
deepen the decline a bit more. 

Cuts in defense spending and in the 
size of the armed services would hit the 
South somewhat harder than other areas. 
The oil and chemical industries in the 
South are tied closely to the defense 
program, and about two thirds of the 
armed forces are trained in that area. In 
New England, about 80 per cent of 
factory output flows from arms orders. 
Cuts in arms spending, however, are ex- 
pected to leave the West untouched, be- 
cause that region is engaged principally 
in aircraft and electronics production 
and in atomic-energy developments. 
These programs are expected to con- 
tinue regardless of the over-all defense 
situation. 

Industrial purchasing agents think 
that the time now is ripe for “some sober 
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reflection” upon the part of both busi- 
nessmen and consumers. They add that 
it is quite possible that this reflection 
may turn into “the pause that depresses.” 

Government officials, nevertheless, 
view the prospect without alarm. The 
Federal Reserve Board began to tighten 
up on bank credit in the spring of 1951. 
Now that this policy is beginning to 
show results, the Board gives no sign of 
dissatisfaction. 

Meanwhile, the new Administration 
is going right ahead with attempts to 
balance the budget, and the Treasury is 
disposed to handle the Government debt 
in a way that will not add to the money 
supply. 

These are all signs that the Govern- 
ment is quite content to see a letdown in 
the boom and to encourage that trend a 
bit. 
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THE KREMLIN’S GAME 


Upset U.S., Split Allies, Consolidate at Home 


Is this really the dawn of 
peace? 

Not likely. Moscow is playing 
for time, for a chance to gain 
strength at home, to catch up with 
the West. 

That's as the experts see the 
new “peace offensive.” It's a 
period of real danger that can 
cost U.S. and the Allies plenty, 
give Russia victories she couldn't 
win by war. 


Here, in what follows, is the anal- 
ysis of Russian peace moves that is 
most acceptable to those who shape 
policies of this country and its chief 
allies: 

The peace offensive, up to now, is a 
tactical maneuver designed to throw 
U.S. off balance and to gain time for the 
new rulers of Russia, rather than a clear- 
ly defined shift in Communist strategy. 

Short-run aim of this tactic is to solve 
pressing problems both within and out- 
side the Soviet Union. 

Malenkov, at home, needs time to en- 
trench his own personal power. And 
peace is the theme that assures populari- 
ty among Russian people. 

Peace also strikes a responsive chord 
in the U.S. and among the nations of 
Western Europe. By accompanying talk 
of peace with what appears to be peace- 
ful gestures, the effect upon people of the 
West, wearied of war tensions, is immense. 

The urge throughout much of the non- 
Communist world is very great to get out 
from under part of the burden of arma- 
ment. There is an urge to cut taxes and 
to raise the living standards of the peo- 
ple by providing fewer goods for the mil- 
itary, more for civilians. 

Peace gestures, by stirring hopes, 
create serious political problems for 
those who see the need to press ahead 
with Western rearmament. 

Almost automatically, the French 
harden in their opposition to building a 
European Army with German units. 
There is a lessening in the sense of ur- 
gency among nations of Western Europe 
about supplying more military forces for 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization— 
NATO. Americans come under great 
pressure to enter into a deal in Korea 
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that ends by recognizing Communist 
China as a great new world power. 

Much can be gained by Russia, thus, 
through mere talk of peace, supplement- 
ed by a few peaceful gestures. 

Policy change? At the same time, it 
must be recognized that the new regime 
in Russia may be making a broad change 
in the direction of its policy for the next 
several years. A decision may have been 
made that time out is essential for the 
period ahead in order to digest postwar 
additions to the Communist empire and 
to strengthen Russia internally. It could 


be, in other words, that Russia is going 
isolationist for a period of 5, 10 or even 
15 years. 

If Russian planners have something of 
this kind in mind, those who guide U.S. 
policy say that it will be signaled before 
long in definite actions rather than in 
words. 

An actual move by Russia to sign the 
peace treaty with Austria, already nego- 
tiated, would be one signal of this kind. 
By. her signature, Russia would agree to 
withdraw her troops from that part of 
Europe and would give positive evidence 
of her changed intentions. Austria, more 
than Berlin or Eastern Germany or even 
Korea, is considered the test area to 
watch. 

A change from expansion to isolation, 
as an objective of longer-range Russian 
policy, could play hob with the policies 
and plans of the Western nations. 

A Russia that seems to be peaceful 


and wrapped up in her internal affaj 
like the Russia of 1921 through 93 
would seem far less frightening, Ty 
payers in America, in that event, will} 
less willing to vote billions of dollar; 
continuing aid for nations of West 
Europe. There are certain to be big ej 
in arms spending at home as well, and 
period of economic adjustment thy 
could be painful to many. 

Price declines might follow, in ty 
U.S. and then throughout the Weste 
world. The gold hoard of Russia, buil 
up over many years to a level belieyg 


in excess of 11 billion dollars, then cu 
come into play. Russia can offer gold fo 
the machine tools, the machinery, the 
raw materials that nations of the Wet 
will have in surplus amounts. The Rus 
sian market, now largely closed to th 
West by a trade embargo, will seem 
highly attractive if recession does strike 
in industrial nations of the West. 
Unity of the West is certain to sulle 
as well, if the threat of Russian aggres 
sion seems to be removed. Without this 
feeling of unity, chances of building: 
really effective system of mutual secutily, 
either military or economic, become sill 
indeed, particularly in Western Europe 
As American analysts see it, theres 
ways is the possibility that Russia mi 
be preparing to play this game of sim 
lated peaceful co-operation for a pend 
of years just ahead. Yet the inclination? 
these analysts is to bet against it. 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Why Russia Talks Peace 


ki To give Malenkov time to 
entrench at home. 


% 


To induce U. S. to slow or 
stop rearming. 


To give Communist China 
a breathing spell. 


Noe) 
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To check rearmament of 
Western Germany. 





AS To regain access to mar- 
kets of the West. 


To let Communists catch 
up in atom race. 


To block creation of a real 
European Army. 


: * 
To divide U. S. from allies 
in Europe, Asia. 


9 | To encourage isolationism 
everywhere. 


bine i Aight ipt 4 = 
Photos: From USN&WR Stall, Sovfoto, United Press, Wide World 
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The catch in the prolonged-peace 
formula, as applied to Russia, is this: 

To work seriously at peace, Russia 
would need to permit her satellites in 
Eastern Europe to seek trade with the 
West. If the satellite states are denied 
the right to trade, then the whole peace 
theme that Russia seeks to sell takes on a 
phony appearance. For peaceful coopera- 
tion to be convincing, the Iron Curtain 
must go, or at least be greatly modified. 

But if a rising volume of trade is per- 
mitted with the West, then the satellites 
will restore old trade ties, and the re- 
sult may be a loosening of Russia’s hold 
on these nations of Eastern Europe. It 
could be a real danger to the existence 
of the new Russian empire. 

What Russia is doing, the analysts 
conclude, is to try a new tactic of simu- 
lated peace as a means of meeting prob- 
lems that now are threatening to get out 
of hand. Soviet objectives are the same, 
and so, apparently, is the long-run strat- 
egy. Up to now at least, peace ‘+ being 
used tactically, although the pos. ibility 
remains that it could lead to a longer- 
run policy change. 

Indications are, moreover, that, if fol- 
lowed through intelligently and given 
any luck at all, this peace offensive will 
work on all fronts. There is little reason 
for it to fail to win any of Russia’s near- 
term objectives. (See chart on page 17.) 

A few words of peace already show 
results for the Russians. 

In the U.S., efforts begin at once to 
cut sharply into the rearming program, 
Talk of a full blockade of Communist 
Asia ceases. Arguments arise between 
U.S. and its allies as to what course to 
pursue next. 

Prospects of a breathing spell for Com- 
munist China open up, with a truce ar- 
rangement that provides for real peace 
to be held up indefinitely while new 
talks go on under cease-fire. Communist 
forces in Korea, moreover, are per- 
mitted to build up badly needed air 
bases in North Korea while U.N. 
strength in South Korea must remain 
static, under agreement already made for 
use during cease-fire. 

Means of dealing with broader Com- 
munist problems in Asia come into sight, 
too. You get that story on page 20. 

Time, meanwhile, is bought to let Rus- 
sia build up her lagging atomic industry, 
vital for any future war with the West. 
No Soviet atom tests have been reported 
for more than a year, and indications are 
that Russian industry, backward by U.S. 
standards, is having trouble turning out 
newer models of atomic weapons. Even 
with the best spy information, it takes 
time to mass-produce these complex 
weapons. 

Access to markets of the West also be- 
comes possible now, with talk of peace 
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and an offer to lower some minor barriers 
of long standing. Just a small opening 
in the West’s blockade of trade is im- 
portant at this time, as satellite industry 
is running into serious trouble, a bad 
crop year is forecast for Eastern Europe, 
and replacement is needed for stockpiles 
of goods used up in Korea. 

Even membership in the United Na- 
tions for Communist China, a long-time 
goal of the Kremlin, comes into sight un- 
der a peace offensive. That issue is one 
to be raised in new “political” talks, 
scheduled to begin three months after 
any truce is signed in Korea, as part of 
the price of real peace in that part of the 
world, U.S., firmly against admitting 
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plus a few peaceful gestures. Problep 
have been met with no change of sty, 
egy, by just the show of reasonablene: 
This is as far as the Russian peace offe, 
sive has gone, to date. It has been Word 
not actions. The pattern of Soviet oper, 
tions since World War II indicates thy 
it may go further than that, even thous, 
the full possibilities of the “peace” Jip, 
may not be exploited after the Kremliy; 
immediate troubles are dealt with, 
Soviet weakness. But the new Ry 
sian technique also raises new questio, 
for U.S. policy makers. It shows a bay 
weakness of the Russian regime at th 
time. Force is no longer getting the ». 
sults it once did. Things are shown to }s 


MALENKOV ADDRESSES SUPREME SOVIET 


“‘Peace’’ may pay off more handsomely than ‘war’ 


Communist China to the U.N., is likely 
then to come under considerable pres- 
sure from Britain, which recognizes the 
Communist Government in China and 
may be more than willing to admit it into 
the U.N. in return for peace in Korea. 

A feeling of isolationism, at the same 
time, begins to be apparent among the 
Western Allies as Russia talks peace. 
That tendency, if continued, could do 
more to slow down or even wreck joint 
planning for defense than could any 
number of threats from Russia. First 
signs of this unwillingness to sacrifice 
national interests for a costly common 
defense already are appearing. 

That much already has been gained 
by Russia through mere talk of peace, 


shaky inside Russia. Soviet planners need 
time to consolidate, to build up base 
production, to catch up in the atomic 
race with U.S. 

As a result, questions are 
whether U.S. should continue to stay on 
the defensive, whether this is not a good 
time for the free world to begin a cn- 
sade of its own. Others are asking why 
the U.S. cannot begin a psychological 
or economic offensive, lay down and fol 
low a long-range plan that could lead to 
lasting peace instead of simulated peace. 

Russia, in any event, now is using 4 
technique of peace moves that, if take 
at their face value and not questioned 
by the U.S., could win more Communi 
victories than anything else yet tried. 
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HOW MUCH WILL 


CORROSION 


COsT YOU THIS YEAR? 


CHEMICALS CAN CORRODE METALS IN 12 MONTHS OR LESS. 





UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C, JUST DOESN'T CORRODE. 


Nota con. . IF YOU SWITCH TO 


é 


UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. MADE FROM FIRESTONE EXON 402-A 


Unplasticized P.V.C. is a new material of construction that is highly resistant 

to most corrosive elements. In many industrial applications, it has proven to be 
superior—less expensive—than customary metals. Check carefully the advantages of 
Unplasticized P.V.C. Then, for detailed information on how this new material of 
construction can help you in your business, consult Firestone Chemical Sales Division. 


Fume Ducts, Tank Liners, Similar 
Applications—Unplasticized P.V.C. 
made from Exon 402-A is ideal for 
fume ducts and tank liners because 
it is highly resistant to moisture, 
acids, oxygen, sunlight, aging and 
other corrosive elements. 


Call at Space 48 Basic Materials Show, 


Grand Central Palace, New York, 


June 15-19 if corrosion is a problem 


in your plant or industry. 


St tS ee £205 AAS 
Storage Tanks—For storage of 
corrosives, tanks made from Un- 
plasticized P.V.C. are perfect for 
indoor and outdoor installations. 
Their resistance to corrosion and 
weather virtually eliminates main- 
tenance and replacement costs. 


Versatility—Unplasticized P.V.C. 
made from Exon 402-A can be 
welded, sawed, sheared, stamped, 
milled, planed, drilled, embossed, 
rolled, punched, cemented. It’s eas- 
ily worked on conventional metal 
and wood working equipment. 


How does this new material of 
construction fit into your picture? 
Have your engineers consuli 
the Firestone Chemical Sales 
Division on proper applications 
of Unplasticized P.V.C. made 
from Exon 402-A...or write: 


....... Chemical Sales Division 


+z FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, DEPT. N2 
POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
A Division of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


N 








IMPORTANT: Firestone supplies Exon 402-A only. This resin is used by many of America’s leading fabricators of Unplasticized P.V.C. end-products 
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THE PRICE OF PEACE 


Divided Korea? Red China in U.N.? Trusteeship for Formosa? 


Is U. S., as a price of peace, ready to agree 
to a divided Korea? Will this country back a 
_plan to turn the island of Formosa into a 
trusteeship of the United Nations?  _~ 

The New York Times reported on April 9 
_ that deals of this kind were in the making. A 
flare-up followed among influential Senators. 

Had the President decided to go along with 
Britain on Far Eastern policy? Were Chiang 


“ 
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Kai-shek's days of power as “China's Presi. 


dent’ to be numbered? 

The White House was quick with denial that 
“conclusions” had been reached concerning a 
peace deal in the Far East. 

Questions of policy, however, aré being de- 
bated with some tentative decisions being put 
out as trial balloons. From an informed source, 
you get below a picture of what's stirring. 


~ 
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A divided Korea, with its boundary at 
the narrow waist of that peninsula, is fa- 
vored by some high officials as a basis for 
negotiations leading to a peace settlement. 

This country, however, is not pre- 
pared to deal on the basis of a boundary 
line between North and South Korea at 
the 38th parallel, or even at the present 
battle line. 

There is a desire, in any settlement of 
the Korean war, to put a stop to the war 
in Indochina and the trouble in Malaya 
as well. 


When it comes to the island of For- 
mosa, the problem is most difficult. 

The forces of Chiang Kai-shek are on 
this island. The United States is arming 
Chiang. There will be no deal that would 
give Formosa to Communist China. A 
United Nations trusteeship for the island 
is possible, however. The island, in that 
event, would be independent of China. 

Those points, among others of the 
highest importance, became known on 
recent days from a highly informed 
source. They revealed a great argument 


over foreign policy going on within th 
Eisenhower Administration. The Ney 
York Times published some of the point 
on April 9. At 10:30 on that same mon 
ing, barely two hours after Presidest 
Eisenhower had read the paper, th 
White House issued this statement: 
“Reported Administration policy m 
Formosa and Korea is without found 
tion in fact. No consideration has bea 
given by the Administration to a United 
Nations trusteeship for Formosa. Like 
wise, the Administration has never 
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Wants Peace in Europe: 


An Austrian Treaty, already negotiated, will be signed and 
Russian troops will leave Austria. 


Talks on Germany will make progress, leading toward unifi- 


cation of that country. 


Satellite states will be given a chance to regain a measure 
of independence, will be less subservient to Moscow. 


The Iron Curtain will need to be lifted so that the world can 
know more of Russia, Russia know more of the outside world 
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reached any conclusion that a permanent 
division of Korea is desirable or feasible 
or consistent with the decisions of the 
United Nations.” 

Arthur Krock, chief of the New York 
Times Washington bureau, then issued 
this statement: 

“The New York Times was only one of 
several reputable newspapers and press 
associations that published the essentials 
of the story that the White House and 
State Department have now denied. 

“Yesterday morning the Wall Street 
Journal’s Washington report of the same 
Administration planning was stated even 
more flatly than the New York Times 
does today. All the accounts came from 
the same high source, their publica- 
tio was authorized and they generally 
agree. 

“It is another instance of the Adminis- 
tration getting its wires crossed and 
blaming the consequences on the press.” 

On Friday, April 10, the Associated 
Press sent out a dispatch saying: 

‘Two Columbia Broadcasting System 
commentators named Secretary of State 
Dulles last night as the point of origin of 
anumber of recent newspaper stories on 
Far Eastern policy. 

“On separate CBS broadcasts, com- 
mentators Eric Sevareid and Bill Costello 
said the stories had their origin in a 
background session which Dulles held 
with a number of correspondents.” 

Actually, policies of the highest im- 
portance in the field of foreign policy 
and of domestic policy—some related to 
Korea and the Far East, some to Europe, 


some to military spending and defense— 
are being argued. 

In Asia. Here are the points of the 
inner-circle discussion on Asia that were 
outlined to various members of the press, 
more as background for understanding 
than as statements of policy or reports 
of decisions actually made: 

1. An over-all peace in Asia, if peace 
comes, is going to be more embarrassing 
to this country than to Russia. 

2. Out of an armistice in Korea will 
flow very difficult problems, primarily in- 
volving the island of Formosa. There 
really are three wars going on in Asia 
now—in Korea, in Indochina and_be- 
tween Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa and 
the mainland of China. We would like to 
stop two of those wars, the ones in Ko- 
rea and Indochina, but not necessarily 
the third involving Formosa. It probably 
will be impossible, however, to get this 
country’s Allies to co-operate in helping 
Chiang on Formosa, 

3. The future of Formosa, as a result, 
is of great concern. In 1943, at Cairo, it 
was agreed that Formosa, then held by 
Japan, was to be regarded as part of 
China. That was when Chiang Kai-shek 
held power on China’s mainland. Later 
China, then represented by Chiang, was 
given a permanent seat on the Security 
Council of the United Nations, This orig- 
inal recognition for China in wartime is 
considered unfortunate by some now in 
official position because China had not 
been a major power. Today the Chinese 
Communists hold the mainland of China 
and make a claim for title to Formosa on 


the basis of the 1943 agreement. The 
Communists also demand the place held 
by Chinese Nationalists in the U.N. 

4. The possibility of establishing For- 
mosa’s independence of China has been 
explored. In 1950, the question of a 
United Nations trusteeship for Formosa 
was placed upon the U.N. agenda. A 
U.N. trusteeship might be a solution to 
the problem. Chiang Kai-shek might not 
be content to be ruler of only Formosa. 
He has no commitment from the United 
States, however, to give him help in get- 
ting back to the mainland. 

5. In the political conference that is to 
follow an armistice, this country will not 
necessarily object to broadening the con- 
ference to include the problems of China, 
of Indochina, of Malaya and other areas 
of Asia. There is no reason why the 
United States cannot negotiate with Com- 
munist China even though this country 
does not recognize that nation. 

Korea’s future. After an armistice in 
Korea, if one is arranged, there will arise 
the question of that country’s future. Will 
Korea be united as the United Nations 
has wished, or will settlement leave the 
nation divided? If it is to be divided, 
where will the borders be fixed? 

The same informed source reveals the 
following: 

1. A division of Korea along its “waist- 
line” might some day be acceptable both 
to South Koreans and Communists. This 
would move the boundary about 90 miles 
north of the present battle line. 

2. Both the present battle line and the 
38th parallel are not tenable as points of 
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U. S. will oppose any dividing line below Korea's narrow waist, 


which is above present battle line. 
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Formosa will be independent of Communist China, possibly a 


U.N: trusteeship. 
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NATIONALIST CHIANG 


Between these two, a war separate from Korea 


division. The reason is that neither is 
easily defended. If any settlement pro- 
vided for a boundary along lines not 
easily defended, then the result would 
be a temporary truce, not a permanent 
peace. North Koreans would be tempted 
once again to seek to conquer the coun- 
try when a favorable opportunity de- 
veloped. A South Korea made strong 
with U.S. help might also be tempted at 
some future time to strike northward. 

3. Division of Korea at the waist of the 
peninsula would give South Korea an 
area militarily defensible and one that 
would permit building of a balanced 
economy. The South Koreans would get 
the important harbor and transport cen- 
ter of Wonsan as well as that of Pyong- 
yang on the West Coast. North Korea, 
in that event, would be a buffer state 
separating Communist China and Rus- 
sian Siberia from South Korea. 

4. The United States might be dis- 
posed to give up the idea of a fully unified 
Korea only if agreement could be reached 
on a frontier at the waistline that would 
be defensible militarily and that would 
give South Korea the basis for a work- 
able economy. Once a _ political settle- 
ment had been reached, the United 
States would not oppose a mutual de- 
fense pact with Korea. We could not, 
however, get into a position of commit- 
ting this nation to conquer and unify the 
whole Korean peninsula. 

In Europe. The points made above are 
those outlined by an informed source. 
These other points are made as well: 

1. If a political settlement can be 
made in Korea, following an armistice, 
then an effort will be made to get Russia 
to talk about the Austrian peace treaty. 
Agreement or failure to agree on the 
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treaty of peace for Austria will be a de- 
cisive test of Russian intentions. If Rus- 
sia agrees to withdraw her troops from 
Austria that would signal a change in 
motives. Austria is the test. 

2. Any moves made by Russia in Ger- 
many can be interpreted as_ tactical 
moves designed to disrupt plans for a 
European Army or for undermining the 
effort to build a unified defense of the 
Continent. Up to now, almost all moves 
by the Soviet have been of a nature de- 
signed to throw the West off balance. 


— FF 


3. The big event that does not fit into 
this theory is the freeing of 15 Russian 
doctors who had been accused of seek. 
ing to murder high officials of the Soviet 
Union. Arrest of the doctors had served 
as a vehicle for anti-Semitism, important 
to Russia among Arab states of the Mid. 
dle East. Freeing of the doctors, affect. 
ing Russian prestige in the Middle East, 
may be significant. 

In the United States. There are de. 
velopments, too, that affect domestic 
policy. The same source with intimate 
knowledge of policies that underlie de. 
fense planning, points out that the Goy- 
ernment is considering the following: 

1. The idea of a fixed date on which 
maximum danger” would be faced by 
this country—a point in 1954 or 1955 or 
1956—is dropped. There is to be no at- 
tempt to build the military with the idea 
of being ready for war at a particular 
time. 

2. The present policy is to keep ow 
military establishment at a strength com- 
mensurate with the nation’s economic 
capabilities. Danger in the world may 
run on for 20 or 30 years, and it is not 
possible to build to and maintain a mili- 
tary establishment beyond capabilities 
of the country to carry. 

3. A strong economy is this country’s 
greatest strength. That economy should 
not be weakened by persistent inflation 
or by overstraining that saps vitality 
through exorbitant taxes, 

There you have, from an informed 
source, a rounded picture of the present 
situation at home and abroad. 


—Black Star 


SIGNS LIKE THIS MARK GERMANY’S DISMEMBERMENT 
Russia has shown no desire to take them down 
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OVER OR UNDER...LAND OR SEA...BROWN & ROOT'S 
EXPERIENCE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY ... TIME! 


Four decades of diversified experience 
in heavy construction and engineering 
has developed a “know-how” for Brown 
& Root which can be invaluable to you. 
Over the years Brown & Root’s techno- 
logical developments have provided im- 
portant savings of time and money for 
many clients. 


Regardless of your interest, be it in fin- 
ished products—fabricated parts or basic 


materials Brown & Root can help you. 
Centralized responsibility coordinates 
engineering and construction. This plus 
loyal personnel will save your firm time 


... Money. 


If your company contemplates new con- 
struction or plant expansion a call from 
you will place Brown & Root plant plan- 


ning experts at your disposal. 


BROWN & ROOT, Inc. Zapincets-Constiuctes 
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===With MARSHAL TITO 


President of Yugoslavia 


Tito Tells: 


WHAT'S AHEAD IN RUSSIA 





Few men this side of the Iron Curtain 
know the new rulers of Russia as well as 
Marshal Tito, the anti-Soviet Communist 
who rules Yugoslavia. 

Tito, an old-line Communist, was on inti- 
mate terms with the Kremlin until 1948, 
when he defied Stalin and broke away from 
Russia and satellite East Europe. He has 
made Yugoslavia a symbol of Communist 
independence of Russia, while moving 
closer to the U.S. and the Western allies. 








Charles Foltz, Jr., European News Editor 
for U.S. News & World Report, met Tito on 
the latter's return from a conference with 
British Government leaders in London. 

The following exclusive interview took 
place on April 6 in the study of Tito’s rela- 
tively simple villa overlooking Belgrade. The 
villa gardens were in full blossom with 
spring flowers, and Tito—wearing civilian 
clothes—seemed relaxed and cheerful as he 
discussed the men in the Kremlin. 








Q Mr. President—or Marshal; which do you pre- 
fer? 

A As you please. There is more work as President 
now. 

Q Good. Then, Mr. President, you have reason to 
know the Soviet methods of running things. What do 
all these moves in Moscow since Stalin’s death really 
mean? 

A All these changes which have taken place after 
Stalin’s death show that the Soviet leaders now re- 
sponsible for both internal and foreign policy in Rus- 
sia have come to a conclusion that this is the proper 
time to get out of the deadlock created in Stalin’s time. 
Whatever they say, whatever they write, the fact is 
that what they are trying to do is in itself a denial of 
Stalin’s whole policy up to this time. That is what pres- 
ent leaders are doing. They are trying to find a new 
positive form to calm down their internal situation 
and to find some way to approach the outside world. 

Q Is this a maneuver? What do you think we ought 
to do about it? 

A Well, I would like to say that at the present it 
seems most important to wait for a while, see how 
things develop in Moscow. It would be wrong to say 
that it is just a maneuver, just as it would be wrong to 
say that it is a complete change in policies as applied 
to date. The future will show us that. I wouldn’t like 
to pose as a prophet. 

Q Mr. President, you knew the present top leaders 
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of Soviet Russia—Malenkov, Beria, Molotov and the 
rest. What is your personal estimate of them? 

A I cannot say how they will act in their present 
jobs. I would not like to guess how Malenkov will con- 
duct Soviet policy. I can only base my judgment on 
what I knew of them previously. A few years ago, Me- 
lenkov was engaged exclusively in party work—desk 
work in the offices. He was not among the first leaders 
when I first met him. 

It may happen that he will prove to be able. Only 
from now on, really, will we have a real opportunity 
to judge his abilities. 

Q What about Molotov? 

A We know all about Molotov’s attitude inside and 
outside Russia since he was named Foreign Minister. 

He was not particularly good in talks. He was to 
tough, too unbending. I am not denying his abilities. 
On the contrary, I think he is a very able man in many 
respects. But not in the handling of foreign policy, 
nor in his treatment of other countries. I was not able 
to note in him any ability to foresee what was ahead, 
what was coming next. He did not foresee what was 
going to happen in relation to my country. 

Q I believe you once said Molotov was the only on 
whom Stalin consulted when he was talking with you? 

A Yes, but the consultation was purely formal. 
Stalin considered only his own opinion. 

Q Do you think Malenkov may be just the front 
man for Beria? 
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Shift from Stalin Policies Is Seen .. . New Strategy 


For ‘Cold War’ ...A Critical Look at Soviet Leaders 


A I would not say he was only a figurehead, but 
certainly he is not the only authority. Stalin would 
permit no other authority but his own. For that very 
reason these new men do not want to have all power 
concentrated in the hands of one of their number. 

Khrushchev, who in my opinion is quite able, got 
the Communist Party. Malenkov is Prime Minister. 
Beria is Home Minister. Bulganin got the Army. They 
have accepted the idea of collective leadership. The 
future will show whether there will not be frictions 
within the framework of this collective leadership. 

Q Do you think that Zhukov, rather than Bulganin, 
is the man to watch in the Army? 

A Well, Zhukov is the military man, the soldier, 
but Bulganin is more the wily politician—-mainly a 
politician. 

Q Mr. President, before Stalin’s death the accent 
of Soviet policy appeared to be on Asia. Do you think 
the new regime may shift that emphasis to Europe? 

A That is hard to say. I doubt that there will be 
any substantial change in the focus of their foreign 
policy—in terms of geography. 

Q In Southeast Asia, I found Mao Tse-tung has 
considerable interest in Communist parties there. Do 
you think Mao will now have more of a free hand? 

A Probably. You cannot say, however, that he 
ever was a satellite—as Hungary and the other coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe have been satellites. He will 
have more of a free hand now because the single 
fountainhead of authority, which was in Moscow, is 
no longer there. They have avoided open conflict up 
tonow, although I have reason to know that there was 
friction between China and Russia. Take these de- 
velopments recently—the agreement on a Secretary 
General for the United Nations, the proposal to ex- 
change wounded and sick prisoners in Korea, the 
Molotov and Chou En-lai statements. From such 
moves it appears that the present Soviet leadership is 
making an effort to draw closer to the Chinese views, 
0 the Chinese may act with a little more freedom. 


Best Way to Deal With China 
Q You seem to indicate, then, that it is wise for the 
U.S. to look to Mao on Asian matters rather than to 
Moscow? 
A Yes. It would be a mistake to deal with Moscow 
* Chinese questions. You have got to deal with 
China on Chinese questions and only with Moscow on 
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other matters. It would be a blow to Chinese pride if 
the Western powers looked to Moscow for answers on 
Asian matters. This would be only recognition that 
Russia had some authority to deal on Asian matters 
which concerned China primarily. 

Q What about the European satellites? Will Mos- 
cow be able to hold them in line? 

A It certainly would be a mistake to assume that 
Moscow would suddenly take her hands off the satel- 
lite countries. I just do not believe this “cold war” will 
come to an end now. It will continue in other forms 
and not on any one front or on any one question. It 
will be waged on many issues which they consider of 
primary importance to them. To wage cold war, they 
will try to hold on to the countries they now have as 
instruments of that cold war. 

Q What do you mean by “other forms” of cold 
war? 

A If the present leaders decide they must keep 
their satellites at any price they may be prepared to 
make concessions on other fronts, in other areas. If, 


(Continued on next page) 





.-. In Yugoslavia ‘we’re still heading toward socialism’ 


on the other hand, they feel that they cannot make 
such concessions, then they will apply pressures in- 
stead. They will try for partial successes, not just 
within limited areas or within'a specific country, but 
also within the whole continental framework of Eu- 
rope and Asia. 

I believe, nevertheless, that they will concentrate 
on Asia. If they come to the conclusion that it would 
be difficult to be successful both in Asia and in Europe 
they might be inclined to cede a little ground in Eu- 
rope but not in Asia. 

For me, the best proof of Moscow’s willingness to 
ease the cold war would be a sign of readiness on their 
part to approach the Austrian and German problems 
and a real willingness to come to an agreement on 
them. If they are not prepared to do that, then these 
questions will remain as dangerous as liquid iron 
pouring from the crucible. 


‘Coexistence’ Called Possible 

Q You have just visited London. How do you feel 
about the possibility now of the coexistence of Com- 
munist and non-Communist worlds? 

A During my stay in London I again found confir- 
mation of my view that the two systems can coexist. 
It is absolutely necessary, this coexistence. It will be a 
fortunate day for mankind when Moscow’s rulers fi- 
nally understand this. It is possible to achieve co- 
existence when there are no imperialist ambitions on 
either side and when all nations are treated as equals. 

Q Which do you consider the weakest points in 
the Soviet satellite system in Eastern Europe? 

A I think that Bulgaria is among the weakest and, 
after Bulgaria, then Czechoslovakia. 

Q Do you think that the step you have just taken in 
Yugoslavia, the placing of collective farms on a strict- 
ly voluntary basis, will have some effect on Bulgaria? 
After all, it is an agrarian country— 

A Yes. We know it is having a real effect in Bul- 
garia, and in Rumania and Hungary as well. 

Q What is the main goal of these changes you are 
making in agriculture? When you allow farmers to 
walk out of collectives with everything they put into 
them—that is a long stride away from the Soviet sys- 
tem, isn’t it? 

A Yes. But that is not the main reason for it. We 
want to get more production—that is the main point. 
That is most essential for us. This does not mean that 
we can always get bigger production from an agri- 
cultural system based on permanent small farms. The 
small-holding farmer cannot satisfy both his own 
needs and those of the city dwellers and industrial 
workers. He cannot even support himself. So we are 
not renouncing the idea of creating big farms, but they 
will be created entirely on a voluntary basis, and grad- 
ually. 

It is better to create big state farms on the new lands 


we are now developing as farm lands. These lands will 
be worked on a socialist basis under the direction of 
our farm-worker councils. 

Q What about the farm co-operatives—will they 
keep going? 

A Of course. The poor peasant needs the help of 
co-operatives as long as they are voluntary. We must 
make sure the poor peasant has enough land of his 
own. We are abolishing all administrative measures 
by which a peasant may be forced to pool his land. But 
we wili do everything we can to help the peasants who 
do pool their farms, and the others will come to the 
conclusion that small holdings, farmed individually, 
are not profitable in the new society. 

Q What about your plans for introducing more 
competition into industry? 

A All that is developing. Competition, really, is the 
driving power for the increase of production and the 
improvement of the quality of production—competi- 
tion, that is, between each workers’ council in each 
factory with the others. 

Q Sounds to me as though you are headed back to 
private enterprise— 

A Oh, no. We are not going back to the old system. 
We are only changing the methods of our socialism, 
and we are reorganizing. But we are still heading to- 
ward the same goal. 

Q You mean this is another interpretation of Marx? 

A For us, the collective farms are not a matter of 
dogma. We are not concerned about the forms—about 
whether they are called socialist or not. What we need 
is more agricultural production—more bread. We are 
trying to find means of getting it. 


How Much Decentralization? 

Q How far are you going to carry your plan for de- 
centralizing the central Government? How much 
power will you leave to the central Government? 

A I think we will stop right here at this point. It is 
necessary now to develop this decentralized organiza- 
tion we already have. We must develop it, otherwise 
it could turn into anarchy. We have gone far enough 
for now. Control as well as the co-ordination of plan- 
ning must be centralized. 

Q What about decentralizing the police—can you 
do that? 

A The police already are decentralized. Their pri- 
mary responsibility is to the local and town councils. 
A police chief must give an accounting of any arrest 
he makes, first of all to the local council. 

Q What actually is the main difference between the 
system you have developed in Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet system? 

A We do not claim that we have a monopoly on so- 
cialism. We think it can be achieved by many different 
methods, not just our own. That is the main differ- 
ence. We are not monopolists. 
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“This Cat will never be an orphan!” 


“Construction men work against dead- 
lines. If machinery can’t be serviced 
—regardless of age—with genuine man- 
ufacturer’s parts, they don’t want it. 
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“This can’t happen when it’s Cater- 
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Express! Air Express speed, closely 
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Peace doves, advertised to be flying out of Moscow jj 
squadrons, are getting the whole Western world excited, si 

Many people seem to think that world Communism haf w 
had a complete change of heart since Georgi Malenkoy sy 
down in Stalin’s chair. Hopes are held that Communist shoot. fi f¢ 


e N § ° $ St § 3 
Five Wee Ss 9 g ing wars and the “cold war” against Western nations api P! 
about to come to an end. pe 
r All the excitement has sprung from what the West hai 
come to call a “peace offensive” by the Soviet Union, C 

PEACE How the current publicity was built up to suggest th 


Russia’s new leadership is seeking peace is shown, step by a 


4 step, on these pages. sh 
When vou strip off all the window dressing and get dow 
to bare facts, you discover that there is, as yet, very litte th 


solid substance in the “peace offensive.” 
The whole build-up, actually, began with a warlike ing. fu 

dent—the shooting down of a British plane in Germany by 

Soviet jet fighters, with the loss of seven British lives. The Ru. 










~ FIRST WEEK: : 

' Stalin had died. Malenkov, burying Stalin on March 9; 
' promised “peaceful coexistence.” 
Next day, a U.S. plane was shot down. 

Rips seals later a British ge was shot down, crew w killed. 





SECOND WEEK: . oe ee. oR 
AU. 5S. plane shot at, March 17. 
Russians then expressed “regret” at killing of British. 
‘Ten British civilians, interned in North Korea since war 
started, promised Russian help in getting freedom. 
_ On March 21, Russians admitted publicly that U.S. and 
British had helped to win World War Il. : 





PEACE LOOKING v. 





_ THIRD WEEK: 


Group of 4,000 Japanese, held in China inte 
denly returned to Japan. 


U: S. on March 28 got note accepting iowa to 
sick and wounded prisoners of war in Korea. 
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sians said they were sorry anybody got killed; the Western 
world took this as peace talk, pricked up its ears. 

What has been accomplished, as a result of the peace of- 
fensive, is an agreement to exchange a few sick and wounded 
prisoners of the Korean war. Overlooked by many in the 

ace excitement is the fact that the exchange proposal origi- 
nated with U.S. Gen. Mark Clark and kicked around in 
Communist files for a month before it was answered. 

The rest of the peace offensive contains a high proportion 
of Soviet moves to quit doing things that a peaceful Russia 
should not have been doing in the first place. 

Propaganda attacks against the U.S. were toned down, for 
the time being, at the United Nations and on Moscow radio. 

Shooting at Allied planes, when they are bound on peace- 
ful missions, appeared to have stopped. 

Commercial traffic to and from Berlin was going through, 
at least for a while, without Soviet obstruction. 

Talks about safe passage for Allied planes crossing the So- 
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viet zone of Germany to Berlin were going on, although rules 
and specific corridors for safe flights have long existed. 

Hints are dropped about the possibility of four-power talks 
to write a peace treaty that will unify Germany, but no spe- 
cific action is being offered. 

What you come up with, after examining the peace offen- 
sive, is a series of little actions that remove irritations, and a 
lot of soft talk. Big agreements, if they were reached, would 
only mean reality for many of the things the Russians have 
been reneging on. 

What the Communists have done to get a peace offensive 
rolling has cost them nothing to date. No territory has been 
given up. No solid concessions have been made to the West. 
No wars have been stopped. 

Instead, little incidents are making big headlines and peo- 
ple in the West are beginning to think that the struggle may 
be over. All that has happened as vet is that the Russians. 
quit kicking shins and calling names. 


8 to return only 600 U.N. prisoners 
00 North Koreans and Chinese. 


of prisoner exchange, it be- 


did not mean a cease-fire. A cease-fire would 


WAS COMING. 


THE PEACE BOOM. re 


- By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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HEARTBREAKS AHEAD IN KOREA 


Word From Truce Camp: All You Can Do Is Wait 


There is a different atmosphere 
up at the Korea truce camp. 

Communist negotiators are all 
courtesy now—after months of 
snarling. They seem to have quit 
stalling around. 

But Allied negotiators are de- 
termined not to be “‘taken in” 
again. You can see the fighting 
from the truce camp. That tends 
to temper the ‘guarded opti- 
mism” that a real truce is on the 
way. 

PANMUNJOM, KOREA 


It is here, within sound of gunfire, 
that the American people will get the 
real answer to the question of whether 
fighting is to stop in Korea. 

War has heated up with the coming 
of spring. Casualty lists are bigger once 
again, even as truce talks are resumed. 
Yet there is “guarded optimism” ex- 
pressed by American negotiators that an 
armistice will come from present talks 
with the Communists. 

Communists are showing more readi- 
ness to deal than at any time in the past. 
But they are just as insistent as ever that 
any agreement is being made from 
strength, not weakness; that it is the 
Communists who are being generous. 

In their first actual commitment, the 
Communists agreed to return only 600 
ill or wounded out of approximately 12,- 
000 United Nations and South Korean 
prisoners supposed to be in their hands, 
or about 5 per cent. And they included 
only about 120 Americans in that total. 

U.S. negotiators, on their part, agreed 
to return 5,800 sick and wounded out of 
82,000 Communist prisoners who wish 
to return home. 

The small number of Americans of- 
fered for repatriation was an unexpected 
and bitter disappointment to the U.S. 
negotiators here, as well as to the people 
at home. Many other surprises and dis- 
appointments probably lie ahead. 

Even with a truce and a cease-fire, 
for instance, the Korean operation will 
not come to a quick, easy and cheap end. 
The boys will not be coming home from 
Korea in a big rush, as some people hope. 

What will happen, instead, if a 
cease-fire finally does come, is that the 
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AT PANMUNJOM: THE NEGOTIATORS TALK 


—United Press 


. . . the Communists won't ‘‘change their spots” 


Communist and U. N. armies will draw 
back approximately one mile from pres- 
ent positions. There they will sit, watch- 
ing each otter. It’s to be at least three 


’ months, under agreement already made, 


before talks toward a general peace set- 
tlement can begin. 

The Communists undoubtedly will 
use these months to build new airfields 


near the front lines. They assured them- 
selves of the right to do that, during any 
truce period, in another agreement made 
during earlier negotiations here at Pan- 
munjom. 

In addition, while the Communists are 
safe from Allied air attack and surveil- 
lance, they probably will pour men and 
matériel into their front-line positions. 


United Press 


A MILE AWAY: THE FIGHTING GOES ON 
... the boys won‘t be coming home soon 
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The truce terms will prohibit such a 
build-up, but the inspection system that 
is to apply in any truce will be weak. 
That’s a third point already nailed down 
by the Communists in a previous agree- 
ment. 

The Communists, in short, are in a 
good position to use a truce to accom- 
plish some things that, under U.S. air 
attack, they’re unable to do now. And, at 
the end of the breathing spell, they can 
start the war up again. They know the 
U.N. will not use such tactics. But they 
have used such maneuvers before, will 
not hesitate to use them again. 

On its side, “U.S. generals here are 
stressing, the U.N., during any truce, 
will have to maintain approximately the 
same forces in the front line that it now 
has. They point out that a truce is only a 
temporary stoppage of hostilities, which 
can end in a hurry. Until a general 
peace settlement is agreed upon, no real 
reduction of U.S. military commitments 
will be possible in Korea. Agreeing on 
peace terms will take months, if the ex- 
perience in negotiating truce terms is 
any guide. 

For the average GI in Korea, U.S. 
officers add, life during a truce will be 
one of irritating waiting and tension. It 
will be a “sitzkrieg.” Actual shooting and 
loss of life will stop. Otherwise, condi- 
tions will remain about the same. 

Rotation of men back to the U.S. will 
not be speeded up significantly by a 
truce, in the judgment of most military 
leaders. They figure that the time an 
individual serves in the forward area 
already has been cut about as short as it 
can be and still remain consistent with 
efficient operation of units. 

These military men fear that a big 
letdown at home, while an armistice is 
on, may easily play into the hands of the 
Communists. They expect that, with 
even a temporary “peace,” strong de- 
mands will be heard in Congress for big 
cutbacks in U.S. arms programs, a reduc- 
tion in forces and an easing of the draft. 

Out here where the guns are still go- 
ing off, the idea of slowing arms produc- 
tion before the Communists have proved 
their good intentions is hard to under- 
stand, As it is seen over here, unless 
and until real withdrawal is possible— 
and nobody is making serious plans for 
itat this stage—the Korean operation will 
remain very costly in man power and 
supplies, 

Expenditure of ammunition and gaso- 
line, aircraft and ordnance equipment 
will decline if shooting stops. But all the 
‘wethead” costs of an expeditionary 
foree will continue. And field command- 
fs want plenty of ammunition on hand 
incase the Communists go back on their 
word once more. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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““So you'll boss duh job wit’ your walkie-talkie — 
but just how do I get over dis fence?” 


@ A good question . . . one that 
burglars have been trying to answer 
for many, many years. 

Yes—for over 50 years Cyclone 
Fence has been barring the way 
to all would-be intruders. But it 
isn’t protection alone that has made 
Cyclone so popular with plant 


management. It’s also the way 
every Cyclone Chain Link Fence 
stays taut and trim, year after year, 
without upkeep expense. 

Cyclone’s special features and dif- 
ferent styles of fence are in our free 
booklet. Send the coupon for a copy 
of this worth-while booklet. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S’S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOKLET 
ON FENCE 


Our informative booklet is filled with photographs, draw- 
ings and graphic descriptions of different styles of fence 
and gates for the protection of property. Whether you’re 
interested in a few feet of fence or miles of it, you’ll find 


this booklet worth your while. Send for your copy. 


It’s free. 


CLIP THIS COUPON——~“SEND IT TO 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-43 


Please mail me; without charge or obligation, a copy of your booklet. 


NEMO. 0c cocccccccces 





NOW AMERICA’S LEADING 
PREMIUM STRAIGHT WHISKY* | 


When you swing to Early Times, 
you'll find that you’re always a 
hit as a host. For this wonder- 
ful whisky from the bluegrass 
is hearty but never heavy, ail 
whisky, fine whisky, every 
ounce a man’s whisky. 





% EARLY TIMES OUTSELLS ALL STRAIGHT 
WHISKIES AT OR ABOVE ITS PRICE 


pret 


! 4 ~ 1s Tet wosay rnat made 
hi IUCKY wiasKies FAMOUS 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKY - 86 PROOF 


EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO, 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY - 
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The picture now, at the site of nego- 
tiations, is a strange one. 

For old-timers around here, those who 
have followed the Communist antics dur- 
ing 21 months of fruitless negotiating, 
the change in outward attitude is star- 
tling. North Korean Maj. Gen. Lee Sang 
Cho, chief of the Communist team, is 
correct, courteous and reasonable. He 
used to spit insults at the Americans at 
every opportunity. 

Yet, at the same time, the Communists 
have been increasing their pressure on 
the front lines, and their movement of 
supplies to the front has speeded up no- 
ticeably since the “peace” offensive be- 
gan. 

The Communists’ announcement that 
they had only 600 sick and wounded 
men to send back immediately gave a 
hard jolt, too, to the more optimistic 


— 


pearance of the prisoner-exchange build. 
ings. It makes even the most pessimistio 
U.S. soldier a little more cheerful to seg 
the “mercy village” being built to accom. 
modate returning sick and wounded U.N, 
prisoners, and to watch the construction 
of stockades for Communist prisoners 
awaiting repatriation. 

But, in the midst of these and other 
preparations for peace, no one forgets 
that the war still goes on—and very near 
by, too. From here at Panmunjom, as the 
U.N. and Communist peace negotiators 
meet, observers can see American dive 
bombers striking at enemy positions, 
Great geysers of dirt, debris and smoke 
arise as the bombs hit. 

In the distance sounds the constant 
rumble of artillery. Near by, the sham 
chatter of machine guns sometimes can 
be heard. 


READY TO ROLL: THE U.N. AMBULANCES 
. .. the wounded won't be very numerous 


hopes for a real peace in this part of the 
world. 

The explanation that is being officially 
accepted—for now at least—is that, in 
the early days of the war, most Americans 
who were captured fell into the hands of 
North Koreans. The North Korean mili- 
tary hospital system was primitive and 
Communist officers, to put it mildly, were 
indifferent to the fate of prisoners. So 
comparatively few wounded men sur- 
vived among those captured during early 
months of the war. 

Communist prisoners, by contrast, re- 
ceived far better treatment from the 
U. N. forces than they ever got in their 
own Army. Many were saved from death 
by delicate operations. Hundreds were 
saved by modern “miracle” drugs. 

The most encouraging sight on the 
landscape, for everyone here, is the ap- 


Between Munsan and _ Pyongyang, 
American troops are plainly visible on 
hilltops just outside the neutral zone, 
and therefore subject to enemy shellfire. 
A person can stand safely inside the 
neutral zone and watch Americans 
scamper into bunkers to escape Commv- 
nist artillery. A little distance away, 
down the road, Communists are doing 
the same thing as American guns opet 
up on their positions a few feet outside 
the neutral zone. 

At the same time, in a conference hut 
several hundred yards away from the 
shell bursts, American and Communist 
negotiators are talking peace. The first 
concrete results of their talks—the offer 
to send back about 120 Americans—was 
disappointing. It may be only the first o 
painful surprises in the Communist peace 
offers. 
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Engineered for the BIG loads 


Cutaway view of Hyatt application to steel mill table rollers. 
In the massive rolling tables that carry white-hot ingots 
through our steel mills .. . in the huge power shovels that 
move tons of earth with one giant-jawed bite ... in the oil well 
drilling rigs that bore thousands of feet through rock 


formations ... wherever the jobs are big—that’s where you'll 





find Hyatt Roller Bearings! For Hyatts are engineered to carry 





the big loads of industry ... reducing costs by reducing 





friction—and making possible increased production through 
greater operating efficiency. Other types of Hyatt Roller 
Bearings are serving and saving in diesel locomotives, passenger 
and freight cars, automobiles, trucks, farm equipment... 

In fact, the Hyatt name is known and respected in every branch 
of industry, transportation and agriculture. Hyatt Bearings 


Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


ATT Roller Bearings 





ON THEIR WAY TO SPAWN, spring salmon jump the falls in a stream on a Pacific Northwest tree farm 


managing timber as a crop on tree farms... 


A tree is the world’s largest vegetable. To grow tall and strong. it must 
manufacture wood fiber and chemicals from air, soil and water. Industrial 
foresters know that trees have a natural life cycle ... and that they can be 
grown again and again by managing them as a crop on private tree farms. 

Certain areas of the United States are more suitable for growing trees 
than any other crop. This is particularly true of the Pacific Northwest. 
The picture above shows how climate, soil and lay of the land combine to 
produce abundant forest growth. The tumbling stream is evidence of the 
amount of water supplied by normal heavy rainfall and mountain snow fields. 

Today, there are more than 4000 certified industrial tree farms consisting 
of about 27 million acres in 34 states. Applying the principles of tree farming 
to all the nation’s commercial forestlands will provide a permanent wood 
supply for the future. 

All of the forestlands owned by Weyerhaeuser Timber Company are 
managed as tree farms under the direction of skilled industrial foresters. 
Write us at Box A, Tacoma, Washington for your free copy of our colorful 
booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 


Rain, soil and sunshine combine to grow 
dense forests of fir, cedar and hemlock 
on tree farms in the Pacific Northwest. 


Wood is one of our most versatile raw mate 

i . Y rials, It is used daily as lumber, paper, fibers, 
W © Vy e rh aeuser Ti m b er + Om p an 7 chemicals and in many other ways. To supply 
this market, our company is growing trees and 

manufacturing a variety of forest products. 
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Boardinghouse for V.I.P.’s 
-Busy Days at Blair House 


It's nothing but the best for 
guests at Blair House. When 
Uncle Sam plays host to visiting 
dignitaries— 

They get a mansion near the 
White House. They get servants, 
§ food, a French chef to cook it— 
the works, all free. 

Housing V.I.P.’s has become 
quite a thing—now that every- 
body who is anybody is paying 
| astate visit to Washington. 


Blair House, a historic old home 
near the White House, is getting a 
reputation among the world’s travel- 
ing statesmen as a better place to 
get a week’s board and lodging than 
§ any of Europe’s most famous palaces. 

In Blair House—the official U.S. resi- 
dence for important national guests— 
you can give your own parties free. The 
U.S. picks up the tab. 

The only trouble is getting ‘in. You 
have to have a special invitation from 
the President of the United States or the 


BLAIR HOUSE: WHERE THE U. S. ENTERTAINS 
It's fit for a king—and kings have stayed there 
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Secretary of State. After you get the wel- 
coming bid, you're in clover. 

Invitations, in recent weeks, have 
been passed out with a free hand. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, wanting to confer 
with leaders of European nations, in- 
vited the statesmen over for a few days. 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of Ger- 
many, latest of a stream of callers, has 
just left. He took over the big southwest 
bedroom—the one that is especially re- 
served for visiting heads of state—only a 
few days after French Premier René 
Mayer went home. Before Mayer, visi- 
tors included Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
R. A. Butler from Britain. 

What these dignitaries get, while at 
Blair House, would please a king. Sev- 
eral kings, in fact, have stayed there and 
been highly satisfied with the food and 
lodging provided. 

A visiting V. I. P. (very important per- 
son) can count on the fatted-calf treat- 
ment while he is at Blair House. He is 
told to make himself at home. All his 
strange habits, if he has any, are catered 
to. Britishers get their morning tea on 
schedule. Even if the guest wants a steak 

(Continued on page 36) 
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In Indianapolis, 
the bank with 
total resources 

of more than 


$400,000,000 is — 


me Warom barebrber. 
National Bank 


Capital funds in excess of $27,000,000 


write for 28 - page, full - color 
booklet illustrating The Indiana 
National Bank’s facilities and 


capacity to serve you effectively. 


Member FOIC 





Smart way 
to get down to business— 





You'll appreciate the fact that in Pullman 
privacy you often get more done in less time 
than you do in your own office. Next time you 
go out of town, take the business-like approach— 


Go Puttman 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


COPYRIGHT 1953, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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breakfast at 5:30 a.m.—as one wartime 
visitor did—he gets it. 

Meals are served on rare china. The 
sterling tableware, collected over more 
than a century, is valued at well above 
$25,000. The food is cooked to perfec. 
tion by a French chef and his helper, 

Whenever a visiting dignitary wants 
to give a party for U. S. officials, or for 
diplomatic friends from Washington’s ar- 
ray of foreign ambassadors, he takes his 
guest list to the housekeeper, Mrs. Vic- 
toria Geaney. 

State dinners, receptions, luncheons, 
or parties—with exotic foods and im- 
ported wines, if they are desired—can 
be set up in short order. 

For a midnight snack, or sewing ona 
button, help is only as far away as the 
nearest bell push that connects the visit- 
ing dignitary with butlers, waiters, par- 
lormaids and chambermaids. 

Limousines are put at the visitor’s dis- 
posal. Two policemen guard his front 
door. Secret Service men scan passing 
crowds for possible assassins. 

For the U.S., the Blair House opera- 
tion represents quite an investment. Blair 
House, with its valuable furnishings, cost 
$183,000 in 1942. Blair Lee House, con- 
nected to it by an inner door, cost $275, 
600 a year previously. Both are used for 
guests—big guns to Blair House, lesser 
folk next door. 

Keeping up the buildings—done by 
the General Services Administration- 
cost $12,890 last year. That expenditure 
covered heat, light, painting, repair of 
drippy faucets, and similar care. 

Cost of entertaining the dignitaries- 
which runs into many thousands of dol- 
lars a year—is labeled confidential by the 
State Department, and bills ebb and flow 
with the tide of visitors. 

The price of playing host does not ap- 
pear in the budget as a specific item. 
Congress, passing on appropriations, ap- 
proves the expenditure without a quib- 
ble. Use of the house for its present pur- 
pose is regarded by most Congressmen 
as a necessary outgrowth of the present 
U.S. position as a world leader. 

Guests in the house now are not the 
first famous people to call there. Presi- 
dents Andrew Jackson and Abraham Lin- 
coln were frequent visitors with the Blair 
family that owned the house. During 
World War II, several displaced kings 
slept there. One wartime caller, a mys 
terious “Mr. Brown” turned out to be 
Soviet Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov. 

Now, after 10 years, service as a guest 
annex to the White House that stands 
across Pennsylvania Avenue, Blair House 
has seen an imposing list of visitors. 

A visiting bigwig from abroad, if he 
can get the proper engraved invitation, 
knows he can live like a king in Wash 
ington—for free. 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Wo peer, CoLeagies on - ae Lectern esa _— 


Those of us who can remember the automobiles and 
trucks of twenty or thirty years ago find ourselves 
amazed as we drive down the road, or walk along the 
street. Today’s cars are so immeasurably superior to 
those we saw, and some of which we owned, years ago. 
For a long time the automobile industry has been no- 
table for a number of vital contributions. It has put 
our whole nation on wheels, and has created a modern 
means of transportation that is so essential that the 
term “pleasure car” vanished long ago. It has pro- 
vided employment for millions 

of us, not only directly in auto- 

mobile factories, but directly 

and indirectly in the plants of 

suppliers of materials and parts, 

in garages, filling stations, road 

building, and so on. 

Style changes often tend to 
obscure these economic aspects 
of the industry, and also to con- 
ceal the very real and sometimes 
amazing mechanical improve- 
ments that have been made. 

Once upon a time the automobile 

was a noisy, odorous, dirty and difficult contraption, 
whose owner had to go through a ritual of hand- 
starting, and be expert in emergency repairs. Women 
did not dare tackle it. Today it is quiet, clean, reliable, 
supremely easy to handle since many functions are 
performed automatically, so reliable that trouble 
raises eyebrows, and as comfortable as the living room 
sofa. You might call it a home on wheels. Women 
drive it as well as men, and neither needs to know 
what goes on in the chassis. 

Years ago a tire manufacturer astounded the coun- 
try by a guarantee of 5,000 miles; today it is common 
for a set of tires to go 25,000 miles and more. Car- 
bureters, ignition, combustion chambers and com- 


pression have been greatly improved for gas economy 
and smooth running. The electrical system is a 
public utility in miniature. Engine cooling is auto- 
matic and so is interior heating. Power steering, 
power brakes and automatic transmissions greatly 
reduce the effort of driving. You could expand this 
list many times just by studying the new cars in the 
light of the old. 

What brought all this about? You might say, and 
properly, that it was made possible by the genius of 

designers, engineers and produc- 
tion men. But there are other 
factors. One is the eagerness of 
the American people to own 
good cars; to many the automo- 
bile is essential, and as a nation 
we always want the best. An- 
other element has been competi- 
tion, the American way of busi- 
ness life. More automobile com- 
panies have failed than have 
succeeded; those who survived 
did so by offering more for the 
money. After all, in the long 
run sales are the public response to value. 

To us at Revere the automobile industry is a source 
of great satisfaction, because our sales to it run at a 
high level. The modern car contains copper and cop- 
per alloys in vital parts, the largest single item being 
the radiator. Our aluminum alloys are also growing in 
importance in the automotive field. Thus when we buy 
and drive the 1953 models we have a double feeling 
of gratitude, first for the really magnificent things 
they are. And, second for the fact that in all probabil- 
ity they contain pounds and pounds of Revere Metals 
which through their unique characteristics contribute 
to the reliable performance we have come to take as 
a matter of course in our cars. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 

Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

SEE REVERE’S “MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 
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Politics: ‘54 Pot Already Boiling 


Democrats Hopeful, Republicans Are Wary 


This is supposed to be the off 
season in politics—but it isn’t. 
Both parties are hard at it. 

The target: next year’s con- 
gressional races. A turn of a few 
seats can give Republican Eisen- 
hower a Democratic Congress. 

The testing is already under 
way. You can see now the strat- 
egy both parties are planning 
for 1954. 


Politics is churning at something 
like an election-year tempo barely five 
months after the voters put Republi- 
cans in control of the National Gov- 
ernment. 

Republicans and Democrats alike, 
have their sights fixed upon November, 
1954, when the country will choose a 
new Congress. Each is fighting for posi- 
tion in that race, which now is 19 months 
away. The scramble is producing a series 
of developments: 

Republicans are installing Leonard 
W. Hall, of New York, an expert in con- 
gressional campaigning, to head their 
National Committee and direct the bat- 
tle for control of Congress. Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft, of Ohio, fighting for har- 


THE PRESIDENT, REPRESENTATIVE SIMPSON, AND ‘VICTORY MAP’ 


-~ 
—United Press 


Can Republican gains be held in 1954? 


mony in his party, prophesies that 
Dwight D. Eisenhower will be a two- 
term President and that the Administra- 
tion will be very popular a year from now 
although progress “has seemed slow.” 


—Harris & I.wing 


REPUBLICAN STRATEGISTS TAFT AND KNOWLAND 
Can Democratic “‘sins’’ be kept in the foreground? 


Democrats are trying out new ideas 
to pay off their party’s debt, developed 
in their unsuccessful campaign to elect 
Adlai Stevenson President. They are de 
veloping new organization plans, trying 
to merge the two wings of their party. 
And they are talking of a national cor 
vention for 1954 to develop a unified 
campaign program. 

First elections of 1953 indicated that 
the two parties were in a stalemate, al 
though each party drew comfort from 
the results. 

In St. Louis, Democrats elected 3 
mayor by 63.6 per cent of the city’s vote. 
Adlai Stevenson got 62 per cent of the 
vote there in 1952. 

In Michigan, Republicans swept the 
State in elections of supreme court jus- 
tices and the heads of State departments 
Former Governor Harry F. Kelly came 
out of obscurity to win a seat on the 
State supreme court. Republicans car 
ried Michigan last November. 

National issues were not involved it 
either contest. And both St. Louis and 
Michigan held to the same electoral patl 
that they trod last November. Yet, i 
Washington, the politicians cocked thei 
ears for any hint of a change. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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HUMIDITY 


In nature’s ‘ 


‘sweat box”... steaming, 
sweltering, jungle-like atmospheres... 
aircraft equipment is subjected to 
rapid mechanical deterioration and 
fungus growth. Tested for more than 
600 hours under intense humidity, 
Jack & Heintz electrical equipment 
- - - motors, generators, and electrical 
controls... continue to deliver un- 
failing performance. 


It is our business to develop and pro- 
duce environmental-free electrical, 
electromechanical and hydraulic de- 
vices. Although compact and highly 
specialized, they generate, apply or 
control power without being affected 
by humidity, corrosion, salt spray, 
fungus or other destructive agents. 


The name Jack & Heintz on aviation 
or commercial products stands for 
advanced engineering ... precise 
manufacturing ... pretested perform- 
ance. Jack & Heintz, Inc., Dept. 453, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 





JACK & Hentz Cainiating: Meidiianeiomane ane 


d-c— including Control Systems and 


oto 6 i = Components « Electric Starters «+ 


Actuators and Special Aircraft 


E UIPMENT | Motors « Custom-built Commercial 


©1953, Jack & Heintz, Inc. x 
. ‘ 1 Motors « J&H Eisemann Magnetos 
means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices designed to solve 


Unusual problems of developing, controlling or using power. 














Saved ! ... leaching good 


health habits and safety practices is 
the job of every Employers Mutuals 
Industrial Nurse. Employers who coop- 
erate with these competent registered 
nurses have effected worthwhile savings 
in productive manpower—and, often, in 
insurance costs. Your organization can 


have this fine service—and many others 


without extra cost when ji ii 


X 


you qualify as one of our 





Ds 
The Employers Mutuals Team 


fee, EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
<n of WAUSAU 


Consult your telephone directory 


policyholder-owners! 





Offices in principal cities... 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group : res 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. em 


Fire-Extended Coverage-iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The narrow margin by which the 
Republicans hold control over the Senate 
and the House lies back of today’s yp. 
usual political activity. In the Senate, 
only the vote of the Vice President cap 
be counted on to give the Republicans , 
majority. In the House, the Republicans 
hold just 3 seats more than the 218 need. 
ed for control. 

It is this problem that has set Repub. 
licans, from the President down, to study. 
ing maps of their 1952 congressional 
gains and thinking in terms of long-range 
strategy to hold these gains. 

Republican plans for 1954 are be. 
ginning to fall into shape. 

Congressional committees are to comb 
the record of the Truman Administra. 
tion. Departmental documents, long de. 
nied congressional committees by the 
Democratic Administration, are to be 


—United Pr 


BENSON OF AGRICULTURE 
. inherited headaches 


studied. And there is to be a publicity 
drive to keep past shortcomings of the 
Democrats fixed firmly in the minds of 
voters. 

At the same time, high strategy calls 
for tax cuts so as to catch full publicity ia 
the 1954 campaign. This gives time for 
budget balancing first. Top strategists, 
who think 1954 is better than 1953 for 
cutting taxes, are shouldering aside tt 
bellious Republicans such as Represent 
ative Daniel A. Reed, of New York, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Conm- 
mittee, who think the job should be done 
now. 

What to do about the farmers is be 
coming one of the Administration’s most 
troublesome problems. The party is hunt 
ing for a formula to use in dealing with 
farm surpluses. (See page 85.) And Sec 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Who got the most from 


our customers dollar ? 


STOCKHOLDERS’ 
MEETING %s)0" 


on 
COMPANY 





} 
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The employees ? The shareowners ? 

NO! In wages, salaries and benefits, our employees received 14%¢ out of NO! Our profits in 1952 were $27% million, or 
every dollar paid in by Union Oil customers during 1952. 84¢ of each customer’s dollar. Of this amount, 
our preferred and common shareowners re- 
ceived 3/2¢ per customer dollar. Total dividends 
paid to our 40,302 owners of common shares 
averaged $261.34 per person. 


Our payroll, including benefits, totaled $50% million. Divided among our 
8,756 employees, this amounted to an average of $5,810 per person. 


The remaining profits of 4%4¢ per customer 
dollar had to be returned to the business 
to help pay for replacement of worn-out 
equipment and necessary expansion re- 
quired by the West’s greatly accelerated 
demand for petroleum products. 


The tax collectors ? 


YES! The federal, state and local tax 
collectors got 18!2¢ of every dollar paid in 
by Union Oil customers. In other words, 
they got more than five times as much 
as the owners of the business and one 
quarter more than Union Oil employees. 


The remaining 58/2¢ of the customer’s 
dollar was divided among the many costs 
of doing business: raw materials, trans- 
portation; interest on borrowed money; 
and wear and tear of facilities and 
exhaustion of oil and gas reserves. 


To sum it up—1952 was the best sales 

year in our 62-year history. Yet the 

40,302 owners of our business received 

only a fraction over 3¢ from every cus- 

UNION OIL COMPANY tomer’s dollar. That’s far less than many 

OF CALIFORNIA people in this country believe goes to the 
INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 owners of a big business. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a discussion of how and why 

American business functions. We hope you'll feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have 

to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, California. 
Manufacturers of Royal Triton, the amazing purple motor oil 





Zwas ready to try 

smoke signals to 
get certain 

information [ 


needed in Troy... 





. . - but a phone call to a 
Marine Midland officer gave 
me the facts | needed 
to make a decision!” 


Prompt, authentic, on-the-spot information 
about current conditions almost anywhere 
in New York State are often yours for 
a phone call when The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New York is your bank. 

The 12 Marine Midland Banks have 120 
offices throughout the state. Each officer 
knows his own community as only a local 
resident can. Let us show you how this 
“next-door-neighbor” knowledge could be 
helpful in your business. 


The gy 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation | 
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retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson is 
trying to convince farmers that Demo- 
cratic policies, not those of Republicans, 
are responsible for any setback in in- 
come that has hit them. 

Also, Senator Taft and other leaders 
are trying to quell patronage rows among 
Republicans. They think they now have. 
assurances that members of Congress are 
to have a larger hand in passing out Gov- 


ernment jobs than they have had in the 


last weeks. 

Democratic planning is being di- 
rected largely toward the effort to pull 
the party back together and get out of 
debt. 

The Democratic executive committee 
is studying a plan for a national conven- 
tion to be held in August or September 
of next year. The plan has the tentative 





—United Press 
LEONARD W. HALL 
. . spotlight on 85 House seats 


endorsement of Stephen A. Mitchell, the 
National Chairman. 

For the most part, Democrats are mov- 
ing carefully, working for internal unity 
in their own deeply divided party, wait- 
ing for the breaks. In spite of their divi- 
sions. Democrats figure that in the reg- 
ular course of things the odds favor their 
recapturing at least one house of Con- 
gress in 1954. Dissatisfaction among the 
farmers, a little unemployment, any one 
of a number of things could shake loose 
enough House seats to turn the trick for 
them in the present narrow division. 

Mid-term elections always are hard 
on the party in power. Without the ex- 
citement of a contest between two pres- 
idential candidates to arouse interest, 
the vote falls off and the party that 
holds the Presidency usually loses seats 
in Congress. Democrats say that just a 
normal mid-term backswing would take 


——, 


the House of Representatives away from 
the Eisenhower Administration. 

In this branch of Congress, the Re. 
publicans hold 1 seat from Arizona, |} 
is the first they have ever held from that 
State since Arizona came into the union, 
They hold 1 seat from North Caroling 
and 3 from Virginia. These are the firs 
seats the Republicans have held from 
these States since 1928. All 5 of thes 
seats are listed as normally Democratic, 

A backswing of these 5 seats to the 
Democrats would take control of the 
House away from the Republicans, even 
though they might hold every other gain 
that they made in 1952. It would trim to 
216 their number of seats in the House, 
This is 2 fewer than the majority tha B 
they need to hold the Speakership and 
command chairmanships of the House 
committees. 

The new Republican Chairman is fully 
aware of this problem. Mr. Hall is a for 
mer chairman of the Republican Con. 
gressional Committee and has directed 
campaigns to elect Republican Hous 
members. 

Mr. Hall figures that the big battle for 
control of the House in 1954 is to center 
upon 85 seats. These are the districts in 
which the candidates of one party or the 
other were elected by a plurality of les 
than 5 per cent in the 1952 election. 

In this group, Republicans are aiming 
at 45 seats that went to the Democrats 
by less than 5 per cent of the votes. And 
Democrats will be trying for 40 seats that 
went to Republicans by similar margins 

Republicans are more optimistic about 
the Senate than they are about holding 
the House. Of the 33 seats now listed to 
be filled by the 1954 elections, 12 ar 
held by Republicans and 21 by Demo 
crats. Most of the Republicans are in ter- 
ritory that they regard as fairly safe. But 
at least 9 of the Democrats are in dar 
gerous territory. 

Thus, the Republicans hope to gait 
ground in the Senate. But they are sur 
that the fighting for the House is going 
to be desperate. That is why Senator 
Taft and other Republican leaders ar 
trying to sew up any rifts in the party 9 
as to present a united front for the battle. 

Top Republican leaders do not wait 
any scramble of contesting candidates 
for a presidential nomination now. Thei 
margin of control is too slender. They 
know that one misstep could bring th 
Eisenhower Administration to a_ stant: 
still. 

The loss of either house of Congres 
to the Democrats would give the oppos: 
tion party a flat veto over any pro 
Mr. Eisenhower might send to Congres 
Only by dickering and compromis 
could anything be gotten through. Re 
publicans are fighting to keep that from 
happening. 
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Here's why it takes 


80% less effort to steer this new DESOTO and 


5O% less effort to stop it! 


let’s assume you’ve just stepped 
into a new De Soto You turn the 
key—and you’re off for your first 
ride in this much- talked-about car. 

Probably you notice first that you 
ca.1 turn the wheel with one finger, 
even at a_ standstill. ‘* Hydraulic 
muscles”’ go into action the instant 
you turn—do 80% of the work. The 
gentlest pressure on the wheel mas- 
ters bad ruts, soft shoulders. This 
Full Power Steering makes parking 
easy as dialing a telephone. 

The accelerator gives another 
surprise. Press it, and vou feel the 
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Both the Fire Dome V-8 and the Powermaster Six are now on display 


surge of the 160 h.p. Fire Dome V-8. 
It’s the world’s most powerful, most 
efficient engine design. 

And when you apply the brakes, 
you sense new safety. ‘Jamming 
on’’ is past history. These are Power 
Brakes, take half the foot pressure. 

Notice, too, the new ‘‘low-con- 
tour” styling—so beautiful, so 
practical. You get a better view all 
around, Notice the comfort of chair- 
high seats—the extra roominess. 

Drive this new De Soto soon, and 
discover a new kind of motoring. 

De Soto Division, Chrysler Corp. 


Whether you choose the mighty De Soto 160 h.p. 
Fire Dome V-8 (world’s most powerful engine de- 
sign), or the popular Powermaster Six, you'll enjoy 
the satisfaction of having vast reserves of power 


With both you have the economy of regular gas. 


DE SOTO-PLYMOUTH Deaiers present GROUCHO MARX in “You Bet Your Life’ every week on both RADIO and TV...NBC networks. 





Now GUTLER-HAMMER proudty 


presents the spectacular 
new %*« ¥< ¥%« motor control 


Entirely new in concept and 
design. Wide-open accessibility, 
Remarkably improved performance, 
Vastly increased operating life. 


This is important news for the 
men of industry. It marks a new 
day of improved electric motor 
performance. A new day of more 
accurate and more dependable 
motor protection. A new day of 
simpler, easier, faster motor con- 
trol installation. This is the quick 
story of the spectacular new 
Cutler-Hammer  yvyvy¢ Motor 
Control. But thousands of words 
could not tell this story in its im- 
portant details. 

Cutler-Hammer 333% Motor Control can be known only 
by its performance. Field-tested for more than two years in 
hundreds of the most trying motor control assignments, its 
first users have said time and again that there has never 
been anything like it before. And these users were looking 
for faults. You need not be moved by their enthusiasm. But 
you cannot ignore their factual reports. 

If you use electric motors, you must know the facts about 
Cutler-Hammer 3¢33% Motor Control...how much more it 
offers than any motor control you have ever used. Try it. 
Test it. Compare it. Prove it. Your nearby Authorized Cutler- 
Hammer Distributor is ready to serve you. Order from him 
today. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1462 St. Paul Avenue, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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nSTALLS EASIER 5K woRKS BE ITER 


yy U-shaped cover removes to make working 
parts easy to see and reach, wide open on both 
sides and front. Plenty of room and light to see 
and to work: yy Unit plate construction per- 
mits removal of entire mechanism by loosening 
just 3 screws. A dream for quick and easy conduit 
work and for pulling in wires. yy Keyhole 
mounting slots at top allow hanging starter on 
previously driven screws. An easy one-man job. 
yx Plenty of wiring space. And straight-through 
wiring. All line terminals at top, load terminals at 
bottom. No criss-cross. And every terminal can be 
reached with a screw driver from the front. 
sy Pressure connectors on all terminals; no slow 
ond tedious wire looping. yy Easily changed 
magnet coil clearly marked for voltage and 
frequency. yxy Many other feotures. 


sy Positive, guided armature action. Movement 
on self-cleaning pivot bearings. No sloppy mis- 
alignment or sliding frictional drag. Quiet. 
yy Automatic armature kickout assures quick 
break and prevents false operation due to 
shock. yx Dust-safe vertical contacts stay 
clean. Heavy duty twin-break to minimize arcing. 
Fully confined in pressure-quench chambers, yet 
easily accessible and easily removable. y+ 
Famous C-H Eutectic Element overload protec- 
tion; accurate, simple, dependable. yy New 4- 
position overload heater coils permit adjustment 
within 3% of actual full load motor rating; de- 
pendable protection with fewer needless motor 
stoppages. yy New and exclusive, three coil 
overload protection now available in same 
standard starter structure and enclosure. yy 
Many other features. 


\, LASTS LONGEP 


yy Lifetime armature pivot bearings eliminate 
sliding friction and wear. Smooth, quiet, depend- 
able operation is assured over entire life of 
starter. yy Dust-safe vertical contacts stay 
clean, free from grit and dirt that cause burning 
and pitting. yy New light-weight, movable 
contact design reduces “bounce” ...and the 
resulting arcing and burning that shortens con- 
tact life. yy New pressure-quench enclosure 
of contacts further lengthens contact life. 1 
Vacuum impregnated magnet coil, filled with 
new solvent-free plastic and polymerized, is 
moisture-proof and non-softening even under 
high operating temperatures. yy Easy in- 
spection due to “wide-open” construction insures 
regular care. y_ Life-time enclosure; baked 
enamel on heavy Bonderized steel. 
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WHEN CAN AID TO EUROPE STOP? 


Ambassador Draper Sees an End to All but Military Help 


Do soft words from Moscow mean an end 
to U. S. aid for Western Europe? 

The Eisenhower Administration is re-exam- 
ining the whole program now. How much 
good has it done? How leng must it go on? 
Can private investors step in, take over part 
of the job of building up Europe? What risks 


are involved for them now? 


Q Why does Europe still need U. S. 
aid, Mr. Ambassador, after seven years 
of American assistance? 

A If Mr. Stalin’s policies had been 
somewhat different, I believe the Mar- 
shall Plan could have closed its books on 
a successful venture. But we are now 
confronted with continuing _ threats. 
There is actual warfare, both in Korea 
and Indochina. There was the Commu- 
nist Congress in Moscow last October, 
which openly threatened subversion in 
every non-Communist country of the 
world. There is obviously a need on the 
part of the free world to keep itself in 
shape to meet that subversive threat, the 
potential military threat and certainly 
the psychological threat that Communism 
now poses to the rest of the world. 

Q How much longer do you think 
well have to continue aiding Europe? 

A If you could tell me how much 
longer the “cold war” is going on, I can 
answer the question. 

Q You mean we'll probably have to 
continue as long as the cold war goes on? 

A Speaking as an individual American 
citizen, rather than as a Government off- 
cial, I would say this: The U. S. will have 
to assess the threat from year to year 
and, in its own best interest, decide at 
that time whether it can achieve the best 
defense by assisting its friends to arm or 
by concentrating on its own forces. 

Q Ambassador Draper, last December 
the Russian experts of the U. S., Britain 
and France submitted to NATO [North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization] an esti- 
mate of Soviet intentions. They conclud- 
ed that we are in for a long, protracted 
cold war that may go on for decades. Is 
it your feeling that we may have to play 
arole of aiding our allies as long as this 
tension continues? 


APRIL 17, 1953 0 


For more then a year, Ambassador William 
H. Draper, U.S. Special Representative in Eu- 
rope, has been co-ordinating U.S. spending 
abroad. He discusses the future of U. S. aid in 
the following interview with Robert Kleiman, 
Western Europe Regional Editor for U. $. News 
& World Report. Ambassador Draper was in- 


terviewed at his headquarters in Paris. 


A Any documents such as you men- 
tion would have been highly classified, 
and I can’t comment on that. But there 
have been plenty of newspaper comments 
indicating that some people think that 
the cold war may continue for a long 
time. If that does turn out to be the case, 
our own best interests will have to deter- 
mine whether military assistance to our 
allies is required. I am not talking about 
economic assistance. 

Q Do you think that economic assist- 
ance could be eliminated in the near 
future? 

A Again, speaking as an individual, it 
would seem to me that over the next two 
or three years it would be not only per- 
fectly feasible but highly desirable. It 
can be done, if we and the Europeans 


-United Press 


AMBASSADOR WILLIAM DRAPER 


will adopt the necessary economic poli- 
cies to bring it about. 

Q What are those policies? 

A European countries should be en- 
couraged to earn their own way by our 
buying more from them and by our en- 
couraging private and, perhaps, semi- 
governmental investments in other parts 
of the world. 

You can always close the dollar gap by 
reducing levels of trade, by reducing 
consumption and _ standards of living. 
That, of course, would be a very unde- 
sirable solution. 

But aid should not be ended sharply, 
cut off overnight. It should be tapered off 
while the U.S. and Europe together work 
out an economic balance between the dol- 
lar area and the sterling and European- 
currency areas at a high level of trade. 

I am encouraged in my belief that this 
is likely to happen after having seen the 
legislative program that the President 
and the congressional leaders have agreed 
on. The program includes extension of 
the reciprocal trade agreements and pas- 
sage of the Customs Simplification Act. 

Q Do you see any sign that Euro- 
peans want to eliminate American aid, or 
is it too easy to continue with the pres- 
ent arrangement? 

A The very phrase “trade, not aid” 
originated with Chancellor Butler of 
Great Britain. Discussions in the OEEC 
{the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation| among 18 or 20 
European countries show this to be the 
point of view of most nations. 

I am sure they would not want aid to 
be cut off tomorrow morning. I am sure 
that whenever a particular finance min- 
ister is struggling with his own budget 
problems, he would naturally prefer, at 

(Continued on page 46) 
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When you 
think of 
money at work 








Consumer financing plays a vital 
art in helping to maintain the 
bch production level of the auto- 
motive industry. Today, approxi- 
mately 70% of the automobiles 
sold are financed on installment 
payments. Here again, money at 
work strengthens our economy. 


In the Pittsburgh market, 
Peoples First National has played 
an important part in consumer 
credit. Last year, for example, 
56,465 people bought automobiles 
and other consumer purchases 
through Peoples Time Plan. 


But the automotive industry is 
only one of the many major manu- 
facturing groups that benefit when 
we put money to work. For nearly 
90 years, Peoples First has ex- 
tended financial assistance to com- 
panies and individuals in many 
fields—throughout the nation. We 
invite you, too, to take advantage 
of our complete banking facilities. 


PEOPLES FIRST 


NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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that moment, to have economic assist- 
ance. But I do believe that the idea of 
closing it out over a reasonably short 
period, and on the basis of much sounder 
substitute policies, is something that Eu- 
rope now generally accepts. I think the 
problem is also understood in the U.S., 
better than at any time since the end of 
the war. 


Q What would happen if economic 


aid were halted completely at the end of 
this fiscal year, next June? 

A European countries would have to 
reduce their dollar imports. The strain 
that would necessarily follow, in certain 
countries, would cause a decrease in the 
standard of living in those countries or 
reduced expenditure for defense, or per- 
haps both. 

Q Which countries would be hurt 
most? 

A I would say first, and for very obvi- 
ous reasons, France—because of the con- 
tinuing drain of the Indochinese war. 
Now, perhaps we should not call that 
economic assistance. Actually, while our 
aid assists their budget, there’s nothing 
that can be more directly related to car- 
rying on “hot war” than our assistance to 
France, in whatever form it takes. I cer- 
tainly place that first. 

Second, in the amount of economic as- 
sistance that now is being given, would 
be Great Britain. A year ago their foreign- 
exchange reserves were draining off at a 
terrific rate. If it had continued, the very 
solvency of the entire sterling area would 
have been threatened. 

In the meantime, the policies that the 
British Government has pursued have 
slowed down and stopped and then re- 
versed that trend. But their defense 
budget for this coming fiscal year is to 
be greater. 

Q How much greater? 

A About 350 million dollars. The 
British defense budget is being increased 
to about 4.6 billion dollars. 

Q Just for defense? 

A Yes, the defense budget. That would 
necessarily mean that if economic assist- 
ance were cut off tomorrow morning, as 
I think you indicated—I can’t see that 
that is possible, because our program al- 
ready has been laid out, but if it were 
tomorrow morning—the British would 
have to look at their whole picture, in- 
cluding their defense budget, again. 

Q There has been criticism of aid or- 
ganizations for having too many Ameri- 
can employes in Europe. Do you think 
that is the case? 

A Personnel ceilings should be con- 
tinuously re-examined. Whenever strict 
economy can be achieved by a reduction, 
that should be done. But I think the dis- 
cussions of American personnel in Europe 
have been a little out of context. 

At the desire and at the request of the 
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European countries, the U.S. has 
changed its historic policy with respect 
to placing troops abroad. After Korea, 
when we had little more than a division 
in Germany, the need seemed evident 
both to Europe and the U.S. to increase 
forces over here. With Senate concur. 
rence, there are five or six U.S. divisions 
in Germany today. So the great bulk of 
American personnel in Europe at pres. 
ent are military. 

At the same time, the U.S. has had to 
assume the leadership of the free world, 
That has meant responsibilities in Eu. 
rope, as well as in other parts of the 
world, of a far different nature than the 
U.S. has ever contemplated before, ; 
Those responsibilities can’t be carried 
out successfully without American per- 
sonnel in larger numbers than were 
needed before. 

Q How many Americans are there ac. 
tually in Europe? 

A As for American civilians, there are 
between 13,000 and 14,000 U. S. Gover- 
ment employes in Western Europe. 

Q Are they all involved in dealing 
with American aid programs? 

A No. More than half are employes 
of the Department of Defense who are 
working with the Army, Navy and Air 
Force. Less than 10 per cent of the total, 
something like 1,200 or a little more, are 
connected with the Mutual Security 
Agency. This figure includes all MSA 
missions in NATO countries and the en- 
tire SRE [Special Representative in Eu- 
rope] staff here in Paris, which contains 
personnel on State and Defense Depart- 
ment pay rolls, as well as the pay roll of 
the Mutual Security Agency. 

Our present staff in Paris includes per- 
sonnel formerly attached to the NATO 
Council of Deputies, which was in Lon- 
don until a year ago. Counting this group, 
there are now about 15 per cent less 
American employes in SRE and the MSA 
country missions than there were a yeat 
ago. So it has not been a situation of mush- 
rooming, but one of constant reduction, 
and I would think that process could con- 
tinue on a reasonable, gradual basis. 

Q In other words, the organization 
which you direct is actually smaller than 
it was a year ago? 

A That's correct. 

Q Do you think American aid has 
made the U. S. more popular in Europe? 

A The Mutual Security Program is not 
a popularity contest. But I do feel that 
basically the European peoples and their 
governments appreciate the objectivity 
of American assistance. I believe we'e 
trusted. 

No one likes to be on the receiving 
end. They want to get out of that posi- 
tion as soon as they can. They want to 
stand on their own feet. But, in spite of 

(Continued on page 48) 
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What happens when 
a cotton field is 
hit with BHC dust? 


Two very important things happen. The murderous 
marauder of the cotton field... the boll weevil...is de- 
stroyed. And the cotton grower realizes such great increases 
in his cotton yield that it is nothing short of amazing. 


What is BHC? This is an abbreviation for Benzene Hexa- 
chloride, an important product of Columbia-Southern 
Chemical Corporation. BHC is in the form of white flakes 
and is used extensively in the manufacture of insecticides. 


How is it used? One 55 ton tank car of Columbia-Southern 
liquid chlorine can be processed into 3 carloads of BHC. 
This BHC is then mixed with other ingredients to make 
15 carloads of cotton dust. This dust is sufficient to treat 
12,800 acres of cotton plants, or 20 square miles, against 
the ravages of the boll weevil. 


What is the result? Ordinarily, 20 square miles of untreated 
cotton, heavily infested with insects, will produce about 
8 million pounds of seed cotton. When treated with BHC 
cotton dust, and other good production practices are 
followed, yields up to 14 million pounds of seed cotton 
have been obtained ...a gain of about 6 million pounds! 


What can 6 million pounds make? This gain in yield alone 
represents an extra 3,700,000 pounds of cotton seed per 
20 square miles which will make 14 carloads of oleomar- 
garine, plus 7 carloads of linters for gunpowder, plus 
enough feed to produce 7 carloads of beef. And on top 
of all this, there is an extra 2,300,000 pounds of lint 
cotton which will make 1,035,000 double bedsheets ... 
equivalent to 21 carloads! 


That, briefly, is part of the story of BHC dust and its vast 
contribution to the art of efficiently growing cotton. 


BHC is one of the many chemical specialties of Columbia- 
Southern, a leading producer of chlorine and alkalies, 
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individual criticism and questions about 
some of our methods, I think that Europe, 
on the whole, is exceedingly glad and 
grateful that the American people have 
carried out the various programs that 
they have seen fit to do since the end of 
the war. 

Q Do you think the U.S. would he 
more popular if U.S. aid were elimi. 
nated? 

A No-certainly not. 

Q Secretary Dulles, the other day, 
said that the U.S. had given Europe 30 
billion dollars in aid since the war. How 
much of that 30 billion, Ambassador 
Draper, have you had a share in dispens. 
ing? 

A Well, I have been here a little over 
a year. The foreign-aid appropriation of 
this past year was about 6 billion dollars 
for the world. It was less than that for 
Europe, in the range of 5 billion. 

Q In addition, you were in Germany 
/ during the period when we were giving 
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Yes, thanks to our 
FIBRETONE * 


a lot of aid to the West Germans? 

A That's right, during the two anda 
half years following the war. 

Q In private life, Ambassador Draper, 
you are an investment banker. Do you 
feel that the 5 billion dollars you have 
seen spent—and the money the U. S. has 
been giving to Europe in the form of aid } 
in the last few years—has been a good 
investment for the U. S.? 

A I would certainly think that it has 
been—from the point of view of U.S. se- 
curity, from the point of view of making 
Europe viable economically and, more 
lately, in building up defenses in Europe 
that have helped deter a third world war. 


Johns-Manville, the pioneer 
in sound control, recommend 
Fibretone Acoustical Panels 


as an efficient way to reduce disturbing noise at low cost 


Fibretone Panels 
are easily installed 
over new or existing construction. 


JOHNS MANVILLE 


Today, acoustical ceilings are specified for 
practically all new construction for business 
and industry. But, even if your present build- 
ing was constructed before the development 
of noise control, Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Acoustical Panels can be quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 

Fibretone Ceilings are attractive, low in 
cost, and available with a flame-resistant 
finish. Hundreds of holes, drilled in sound- 
absorbing material, act as ‘“‘noise-traps”’ 
where sound energy is dissipated. 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombustible 
tile, perforated Transite* Asbestos Panels, 
and Sanacoustic*—perforated metal panels. 

For a free estimate or book, ‘Sound Con- 
trol,” write Johns-Manville, Dept. US, Box 
158, N.Y. 16, N.Y. In Canada, write 199 


Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Q There is a feeling by some people 
that the money has gone into a few 
hands, that it hasn’t filtered down to the 
average European. Is that true? 

A You have been talking about 5 bil- 
lion dollars of aid as “expenditures.” 
That is not quite correct. The bulk of 
the 5 billion is military assistance. In this 
field, expenditures lag behind congres- 
sional appropriations, It takes a long lead 
time for military equipment to be pro 
duced. So the actual expenditures, dur- 
ing the past year, have not been as large 
as 5 billion. 

Your question, I presume, is directed 
more to the matter of economic assist- 
ance, rather than the military assistance 
which goes to Europe in the form of mili- 
tary equipment. So you're really talking 
about a range of 1 billion dollars, rather 
than 5, which we call “defense support.” 

That aid, in the last year, has gone al 
most entirely to military budgets. The 
dollars have been used to import raw ma 
terials, machinery and other goods from 
the U.S. to help European economies 
support their defense efforts. The counter 
part of the billion dollars, in local cut- 
rency, has been a receipt on one side d 
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European budgets which has flowed out 
the other side of the budgets in increased 
defense expenditures. 

Your question is really directed two or 
three vears back to the time of the Mar- 
shall Plan, rather than during the year 
that I have been here. 

Q Well, you saw a good deal of Eu- 
rope from the vantage point of Germany 
in the first postwar years. Then you came 
back to take over the Mutual Security 
Program for all of Europe. What is your 
feeling about the effect of U.S. aid from 
the beginning? 

A During the first two or three years, 
American assistance in Germany and 
other European countries was directed 
at keeping Europe from starving. It cer- 
tainly accomplished that purpose. If it 
hadn't, I don’t know what the condition 
of Europe would be today. The destruc- 
tion of the war had really jeopardized 
European economic and social structures 
and its whole fabric of existence. 

The second major objective, the Mar- 
shall Plan, was to finance imports on a 
sufficiently high level so that restored 
European production itself could put Eu- 
rope back on its own feet. It also was in- 
tended to improve standards of living, 
which were very low then, so that inter- 
nal stresses and strains following the war 
would be overcome. In this way, it was 
hoped that the opportunities then preva- 
lent for Communist propaganda would be 
sterilized. That objective also, in my judg- 
ment, was largely accomplished. 

The receding membership in the Com- 
munist-controlled trade unions and the 
much lowered circulation of the Commu- 
nist periodicals in France and Italy, for 
example, indicate that the European 
governments and people have been more 
and more successfully combating that in- 
ternal menace. 

The third objective became necessary 
toward the tail end of the Marshall Plan 
because of the outright Communist at- 
tack and aggression in Korea. There was 
fear in Europe and in the U.S. that Ko- 
rea was simply a step toward aggression 
in Europe or in other parts of the world. 
It became vitally necessary, from Eu- 
rope’s point of view and certainly from 
our own U.S. point of view, that actual 
military forces be increased. 

The realization of the European coun- 
tries that they did need to increase their 
amament, in addition to having banded 
themselves together in NATO on a col- 
lective basis, has resulted in the force 
build-up which has been going on for the 
last two and a half years. 

Q As economic aid declines, the U. S. 
8 spending more and more on “offshore 
Procurement.” Arms are bought in Eu- 
rope and given to European forces. 
What is the objective of this program? 
(Continued on page 50) 
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The A.O. Smith Corporation* 


SAVES $108,000 aYEAR 


in 
This is what the 


A. O. Smith Corporation 
accomplished: 


1 Saved 43,300 man- 
hours or $78,000 a year 
in shipping and ware- 
housing. 


2 Minimized breakage 
and damage to crates, 
saved $30,240 a year 
on repair labor. 


3 Eliminated 4000 
double-faced pallets 
costing $16,000. 


4 Accomplished a 30% 
reduction in required 
storage area—crates are 
exactly-positioned in 
neat rows, two, three 
and four high. 


5 Cut boxcar loading 
time in half—one car is 
fully-loaded in one hour 
flat, by one man. 


6 Eliminated hazardous 
difficult labor—all lifting 
is done mechanically. 


EQUIPMENT 


materials handling! 


WITH A SPECIAL “FINGER-LIFT” 
device for crate-handling, combined with a 
side-shifter attachment for their fork trucks, 
the A. 0. Smith Corporation not only re- 
duced labor costs $108,000 a year—they also 
eliminated $16,000 worth of pallets and made 
available 27 men and 3 trucks for other work! 

As usual, CLARK plays a major role in 
this amazing savings achievement. Admit- 
tedly, not everyone can save $100,000 a 
one with modern handling equipment; but 

y the same token, you might save more, 
depending on the nature of your handling 
problem. Why not find out what’s in it for 
you? Simply ask your CLARK Dealer to 
analyze your own particular handling ac- 
tivities. Don’t pass up this opportunity for 
really big savings! 


* Permaglas-Heating Division, Kankakee, Illinois 
Detailed case history available on request. 
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See CLARK EQUIPMENT in action—at the Materials Handling 
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A The primary objective is to produce 
military equipment. The secondary ob- 
jective is to develop a production base 
for armament production in Europe to 
supplement that in the U.S. The third 
objective happens to coincide with the 
objective I mentioned earlier—substitut- 
ing for economic assistance a better form 


of balance between the dollar area and. 


the European currency area. When we 
procure military equipment in Europe, 
we make dollar payments which assist in 
closing Europe’s so-called “dollar gap.” 
There are really three objectives. 

Q You spoke of terminating American 
economic aid over a period of two or 
three years. Can offshore procurement 
be terminated over a similar period, or 
will that have to go on for a much longer 
time? 

A That will depend on the size of 
U.S. military assistance. It will depend 
not only on whether military assistance is 
needed, but on whether it is actually 
voted by Congress. Secondly, it will de- 
pend on prices and the comparative avail- 
abilitv of production capacity in the U.S. 
and Europe. 

Q Would you say that it is possible 
to build an industrial-mobilization base 
in Europe so that the Europeans, at 
some point in the future, can manufac- 
ture all their own arms for their own 
forces? 

A To a large degree that’s possible. 
But there’s no intention of duplicating 
in Europe the productive capacities that 
now exist in the U.S. To reproduce the 
entire American production base would 
cost a huge amount over here and would 
be a waste of effort. The two production 
bases should supplement each other. 

It certainly is the intention to encour- 
age Europe to produce a great many of 
the things that they need in continuing 
supply. The great bulk of the military 
equipment that we've shipped over has 
been in the form of large, complicated 
items, such as planes, tanks, heavy ar- 
tillery ... 

Q If you wind up with two comple- 
mentary production bases, one in the 
U.S. and one in Europe, won't you have 
a situation where the Europeans will be 
dependent permanently on American 
sources for certain vital arms, such as 
tanks, planes and heavy artillery? 

A They'll be producing some of those 
items. They're producing Centurion tanks 
now—the British produce Centurions for 
themselves and for Holland and Den- 
mark. There is a program for the Euro- 
peans to produce fighter planes. The pro- 
gram will be financed partly by U.S. off- 
shore procurement and partly out of Eu- 
ropean budgets. But, to a degree, what 
you say is true. 

There is an offsetting factor, as long as 
there are large American forces in Eu- 


rope. Our forces buy many things in Ey. 
rope, such as food. This provides Euro. 
peans with dollars that could offset pur. 
chases of military equipment in the U.§. 
by the Europeans. When the build-up has 
been reasonably well accomplished, jt 
will be replacement items, rather than 
original equipment, which will be needed, 
The expense, in other words, would be 
smaller. 

Q But, as you go along, European 
equipment will have to be modernized, 
Replacement costs ultimately may add 
up to as much or more than the cost of 
the original equipment. Isn’t that so? 

A That may be so, but replacements 
stretch over a period of years, and the } 
annual cost should be much less. 

Q Aren't we setting up an arrange 
ment which will require continuous mil. 
itary assistance from the U. S. as long as 
the cold war goes on? 

A On vour assumption, there would 
be a continuing requirement for replace- 
ment items of some character from the 
U.S. Those items could be purchased 
commercially by the Europeans, if a dol- 
lar balance has been achieved by that 
time, or they could be financed by U.§. 
military assistance. It depends largely on 
what happens during the next few years 
to European production in general. 

Europe has increased its industrial 
production almost 60 per cent since 1947, 
Output is almost 40 per cent higher than 
before the war. If production continues 
to rise, the problem then will become 
one of selling goods abroad, partly in 
the dollar area. The size of Europe’ 
dollar exports will determine the extent 
to which Europeans will be able to pur 
chase replacement equipment in the 
U.S. with their own funds. 

Q Do you actually see a real prospect 
that the Europeans, any time in the fore- 
seeable future, will sell enough to the 
dollar area to be able to finance large- 
scale purchases of American military 
equipment? 

A I can’t tell. However, I wouldn't be 
too optimistic about their being able to 
buy dollar armaments on a large scale. 
But the strength of Europe’s economies 
can grow—I don’t predict that it will- 
at a rate which would make that possible. 

Q If all U.S. tariffs were lifted, to ir 
dicate the maximum that is possible, do 
you think Europeans could increase theit 
sales as much as | billion dollars a yeat 
to the dollar area? 

A Under present conditions, I doubt 
that it could go that high. But it is hard 
to predict what the conditions will be i# 
three or four years, if we move in the di: 
rection of freer trade. Our own econom) 
50 vears ago was on a tremendous defi 
cit basis. We were receiving treme? 
dous investments from Europe. That wi 

(Continued on page 52) 
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your brake lines brings you a 
real backlog of motoring safety 
—billions of miles of safe stop- 
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motorists. No wonder engineers 
insist on giving you the benefit 
of Bundyweld protection. 
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gins as a single strip of tough, 
accurately rolled, copper- 
coated steel. 


When you're face-to-face with a situation calling for a 
stop, you don’t worry. You just stop. Your safe stop started 
in Detroit, where extra-strong Bundyweld Tubing is made. 
Your safe stop was provided by the men who engineered your 
car. They gave you the extra protection of brake lines of 
Bundyweld Tubing, which is fifteen times stronger than 
necessary. It won’t leak, won’t burst, won’t give in to harmful 


vibration, won’t fail you when you need it. 


2 Bundyweld’s at work in your 
oil lines, too—another way of 
saying your oil lines are leak- 
proof, trouble-free. Extra-strong, 
extra-safe Bundyweld Tubing is 
used in 95% of today’s passen- 
ger cars in an average of twenty 
applications each. 


eld Tubin 


3 Your gasoline lines must stay 
smooth, free of stone bruises, 
leakproof for steady flow of gaso- 
line from tank to engine during 
the life of your car. Though 
under constant attack from flying 
stones and vibration, these lines 
hold. They’re Bundyweld. 


“The Lifeline of 


BUNDY TUBING ping DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


Bundyweld Tubing be- 


2 We carefully roll the 
single strip of steel like this, 
make it into a long, slim, 
double-walled tube. 


% 


idly with the steel. 


4 Old and new applications call 
for Bundyweld safety in your 
car. For instance, it goes without 
saying that power steering mech- 
anisms must not fail. To that 
end, engineers use Bundyweld 
Tubing to help make your power 
steering so dependably safe. 
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the only way our economy balanced its 
dollar-gap-in-reverse at that time. 

Q How much American investment 
would be needed to close the dollar 
gap? 

A Only the future can tell how much 
investment will be possible and how much 
American imports can be increased. But 


each of them—investments and added im-° 


ports—could amount to several hundred 
million dollars a year. If the proper cli- 
mate for investment is encouraged in 
Europe, in the dominions and in other 
overseas areas, I wouldn't think that 
would be at all out of the question. But 
it will take governmental and private ac- 
tion both by Europeans and the U.S. to 
move in that direction. 

Meanwhile, during the next two or 
three years, offshore procurement—that 
is, American purchases of military 
equipment in Europe—will ease the 
transition from aid to trade. If the U.S. 
continues even a declining measure of 
defense-support aid, that too will’ be 
cushioning the shock. 

Q What is the total private American 
investment in European countries and 
their dependent areas? 

A I believe American private invest- 
ments in the OEEC [Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation] coun- 
tries in 1951 were about 2.5 billion 
dollars, of which about a half billion was 
in the dependencies. 

Q You mentioned a “proper climate” 
for investment. Aren't there a lot of ob- 
stacles now that discourage American 
investment abroad? 

A Yes, there are. However, a step the 
British have taken illustrates what can 
be done to encourage investment. The 
British are asking the International Bank 
to assist in investing British funds in vari- 
ous parts of the Commonwealth. If this 
happens, the International Bank will be 
encouraged in attempting to interest 
American investors to supplement the 
sterling investments with dollar funds. 

Q I suppose you've heard some of the 
stories of American businessmen who 
have tried to invest in Europe or colonial 
areas and have run into so much red 
tape they have given up in disgust? 

A No question about it. There are 
cases of that kind. I also know a good 
many cases of investment opportunities 
that have been seized and developed 
profitably. 

Q What would you say is the differ- 
ence between those Americans who suc- 
ceed in investing abroad and those who 
fail? 

A It depends on the location they 
try. It depends on their product, be- 
cause some will work and some won't. It 
depends on what the natural resources 
are and on the whole political and de- 
velopmental climate in the particular area. 


ee 


Q Would you say the U.S. Govem 
ment should help out by reducing the 
risks for capital invested abroad? 

A Yes, I would. I believe President 
Eisenhower stated recently that for. 
eign investment should be encouraged, 
The U.S. Government could very well 
re-examine the U.S. tax structure tg) 
give greater tax encouragement to those 
who invest abroad. It could also profit 
ably discuss with American busines: 
men, who want to invest abroad, the 
particular obstacles that stand in the 
way. Then, in co-operation with Eure 
pean governments, it might be possibl 
to clear those obstacles away. 

Q Aren't American businessmen um 
willing to invest because they can't be 
sure of withdrawing their profits and 
capital in dollars? 

A That certainly has been one of the 
basic problems. There have been cep 
tain guarantees in the MSA Act, as you 
know, to help on this. 

Q Those guarantees haven't worked 
very well, have they? 

A Not many investors have taken at 
vantage of them. 

Q Why is that? 

A For certain payments, which in 
effect is an insurance premium, the in 
vestor is assured that he can bring his § 
investment back to the U.S.; he can er 
change his local currency into dollars. 
But the guarantee does not provide § 
against possible devaluation of the for- 
eign currency. I’m not sure just how that 
difficulty can be overcome. I would not 
suggest that our Government should 
guarantee against the risk of devalw. 
tion. But I think our Government should 
discuss with the interested parties and 
the foreign governments whether the 
foreign governments could not take 
some steps in that direction. 

Q What about expropriation? Hasnt 
the expropriation of British properties in 
Iran discouraged investment abroad? 
Shouldn't there be guarantees on that 
score? 

A Yes. There are—under certain co 
ditions and with the approval of the for 
eign government an investor can be a& 
sured, for an appropriate charge, by the 
U.S. Government that he will be com 
pensated either by the foreign goven 
ment or the U.S. in accordance with a 
agreed formula, if there is expropriation. 
But you can’t possibly arrange with ar 
other government that it should not have 
the right to expropriate. That’s an ele 
ment of sovereignty. 

Q Do you feel that the present setup 
for administering foreign aid is about 
most efficient that would be possible? 

A Everything is subject to improve 
ment. We are continually trying to i 
prove it. But it seems to me that we at 

(Continued on page 54) 
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A“Green Thumb”, they say, helps a lot in making a success- 
ful garden. But so do the right tools for the job. And to 
thousands of gardeners, the “right”? tools are Boyco Tools 
... made by U.S. Steel. They’re handsome, sturdy, 100% 
functional, with distinctive, easy-to-grip handles. And the 
famous Boyco Poppy wheelbarrow is a streamlined, perfectly- 
balanced, light-as-a-feather beauty. 
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BBITED STATES STEEL  ussesmnsreormn 


Listen to , 


ation. 


+ The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
Ol WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON... UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 3-668 











“SOUTHERN CITY, U. $. A.” 


The area served by the four opere 
ating companies of The Southern 
Company System. 


Highlights 


...from The Southern Company 1952 Annual Report 
CONSOLIDATED NET INCOME was $1.18 per share 


on the 17,080,659 shares outstanding at the end of 1952, 
compared with $1.03 per share on 16,306,494 shares 
outstanding at the end of 1951. 


ELECTRIC ENERGY SALES totalled 11,764,100,000 


kilowatt-hours, a new high record, and 8.5% higher 
than in 1951. 


OPERATING REVENUES advanced to $163,942,000, 


exceeding the preceding year's revenues by $12,860,000. 


NEW CUSTOMERS connected during the year totalled 
53,054, and at the year-end 1,163,634 customers were 
being served directly. 


CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES of $99,200,000 
included the completion of 325,200 kilowatts of new 
generating capacity, bringing total system capacity at 
the year-end to 2,421,340 kilowatts. 

PROVISIONS FOR TAXES were more than 2314% of 
operating revenues, 109% of gross income and 191% 
of net income. 


MERGER OF BIRMINGHAM 
ELECTRIC COMPANY into Alabama Power Company 


became effective on December 1. 


RATE INCREASES estimated to produce $1,750,000 of 
increased revenue to Georgia Power Company in 1953 
were authorized by The Georgia Public Service Com- 
mission. 


NEW SHARE OWNERS numbering more than 10,000 


brought total number of holders of the Company's 
common stock to 125,618 at the end of the year. 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


GULF POWER COMPANY 


Pensacola, Florida 


MISSISSIPPI POWER COMPANY 
Gulfport, Mississippi 
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THE SOUTHERN COMPANY 


Birmingham e Atlanta e New York 
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best off if, on a regional level here, as 
well as under the Ambassador in each 
country, we have co-ordination of the 
political, military and economic factors 
in the Mutual Security Program. 

Q There seem to be many different 
American agencies involved in this pro. 
gram—the Defense Department, the 


‘State Department, the Mutual Security 


Agency, the Treasury Department, 
Wouldn't it be better to put them all 
into one agency for foreign aid? 

A Where? Here or in Washington? 

Q In Washington, perhaps? 

A That would mean combining the 
mutual-security interests of several of 
the most important departments of our 
Government. I should think it would be 
a very difficult thing to achieve. 

I can give you an example of the type 
of thing that working here in Paris on 
the regional level has permitted us to 
develop. In co-operation with the North 
Atlantic Council, and its production 
deputy, we have worked out a program 
for production of fighter planes in Ev- 
rope. The program will be partly 
financed by the U. S., through offshore 
procurement, and partly financed by 
the European countries themselves. 
There have been a tremendous number 
of technical, financial and policy ques- 
tions involved. 

The program was first suggested by 
NATO. The U.S., acting on that recon- 
mendation, decided to support the plan. 
The U.S. Air Force sent evaluation 
teams to the various European countries, 
at our request. We have had to study the 
types of planes that not only were worth 
while producing, but that it would be 
feasible to produce in European plants. 
In every case, we have reached agree- 
ment to produce a more modern plane 
than that originally suggested. The f- 
nancial and technical aspects of the 
problem had to be considered in the 
different countries individually and tied 
together here and in Washington. That 
program is well on the way now. We will 
be placing orders soon. 

Q Would you say that this kind of 
co-ordinated production program could 
not be developed without a_ regional 
U.S. staff in Paris? 

A I would think it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult. Another example is the 
development of the whole offshore 
procurement program for each yeat. 
Washington asked us to work out the of- 
shore-procurement program last yeaf 
and again this year. We are able to do 
this because we are here in Paris, in cot 
tact both with the European countries 
and with the various U.S. departments 
in Washington. It wouldn’t be impossible 
to do this kind of detailed planning ™ 
Washington, but it would be far more 
difficult. 
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=We’ve Been Asked:= 


WHAT BUREAU OF 
STANDARDS DOES 











e A storm is developing over 
the Bureau of Standards. 


e Congress plans to investigate 
reasons leading to Director’s 
removal. 


@ This raises questions of what 
the Bureau does, 


The Republicans, taking over, have 
opened fire on the Bureau of 
Standards. Just what is this Bu- 
reau? 

The National Bureau of Standards, estab- 

lished in 1901, sets standards used in 

science, engineering, industry and com- 
merce. It also helps to fix specifications 
for guiding industry in selling products 
to the Government—except in the case 
of foods and drugs, which are under the 

Food and Drug Administration. The 

Bureau works with some industries in 

setting up voluntary specifications and 

commercial standards, It tests the per- 
formance and quality of many products. 

And it carries on extensive research. 


What complaint is being made? 

The Bureau, a part of the Department of 
Commerce, drew official criticism recently 
when its Director was asked to resign. 
The question is raised whether the Bu- 
reau has been sufficiently objective in its 
tests. And the Secretary of Commerce 
says that it is not the business of NBS to 
approve or condemn a _ product. 


Who can use the Bureau? Can an in- 
dividual write in and get help on 
his manufacturing problems? 

Anyone can write in and ask advice 

about his manufacturing problems, and 

thousands do so. Many times the Bureau 
has information or results of research 
bearing on these problems, and this is 
sent. But NBS will not undertake re- 
search on behalf of a person or firm unless 


there also will be general interest in the 
results, 


Can anybody send in and get a test 

made of his product? 

No. The National Bureau of Standards 
oes not make special tests of products 
for individuals. That’s left up to private 
‘ommercial laboratories. But the product 
of an individual manufacturer often is 
checked by the Bureau if it is sold to the 

emmment, to see that it meets specifi- 
cations, 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Our 68% Year 























We've Been Asked: 











“TEST” 


market! 


. no, sir, not at all. This is 
a TESTED market... ready 
for distribution plans NOW. 
It’s ideally situated to be the 
hub of our distribution to the 
whole area.” 


“ 





Yes, Oklahoma is tested and 
ready to become your South- 
western distribution center. 
Within overnight transporta- 
tion distance, Oklahoma offers 
(1) 37 million people with (2) 
an annual income of over 50 
billion dollars, and who buy 
goods from (3) 433,000 retail 
establishments to the tune of 
(4) 34 billion dollars every 
year! 


Adequate warehousing facili- 
ties, intelligent, adaptable 
labor and fast, adequate 
transportation services com- 
plete the picture for low-cost, 
high efficiency distribution — 
from Oklahoma. 

































































Write — Czor Longston, Director 
Stote Capitol Bidg 
Obichome City, Orle. 


For an accurate, confidential 
report on how Okiahoma's 
strategic location will meet 
your distribution needs, write 
immediately, giving details of 
your requirements. Your fu- 
ture is in Oklahoma! Come 
on in. The markets are finel 
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... Bureau played part 
in making atomic bomb 


Does the Bureau check standards 
and instruments? 

An important activity of NBS is that of 
checking standards and calibrating in- 
struments. For example, the Bureau 
checks each master railroad track scale 
in the U.S. at least once a year. Fees 
are collected for such special services. 
Once a batting machine was built to 
test whether baseballs were more lively 
than before. They weren't. 


What kind of research is done? 

The Bureau does research in many fields. 
In 1939, for example, it began work on 
the atomic-bomb project. During World 
War II, it had a leading part in de- 
veloping the proximity fuse and guided 
missiles. It also has had a hand in bring- 
ing about improvements in_ textiles, 
leather, rubber, paper, glass, fibers and 
plastics. 


Since the war, NBS has worked on de- 
veloping paper from glass fibers,  ligh! 
weight cement, high-temperature  ce- 
ramic coatings for exhausts of jet engines, 
an electronic flowmeter for measuring 
and controlling fluids and gases, a new 
process for plating nickel, a high-speed 
electronic computer and a notched-disk 
“memory” device for handling and stor- 
ing information in a small space. 


Who benefits from NBS inventions? 
Results of these experiments usually are 
available to everybody, except where 
secrecy is needed for security reasons. 
Many patents resulting from research 
are released to the public, on a royalty- 
free basis. Research reports are made 
in NBS publications and in scientific and 
technical journals. 


What are some other duties of the 
bureau? 

NBS makes tests for the Federal Trade 

Commission to determine whether false 

claims are being made in advertising 

products. This can result in an FTC 





To satisfy 

a giant's thirst... 
huge draughts of 
steel are “tapped” 


NDUSTRY’S thirst for steel is q 
giant’s thirst. It’s a perpetual 
thirst . . . the thirst of machine 
shops . . . the thirst of huge J 
stamping press lines . . . the thirst 
that prevails wherever steel js 
being worked and shaped by the 

skill of American Industry, 

In order to fulfill America’s 
demand for automobiles and ap. 
pliances, toys and office equip. 
ment, cans and building mate 
rials, steel-making has to keep 
pace . . . quantity-wise and 
quality-wise. 

Steel-making at J&L is geared 
to this fast-moving pace. The 
expansion of open hearth capac 
ity typifies J&L’s policy of devel 
opment and modernization of 
equipment. And, behind J&L’s 
manpower stands a great teacher 
. « - 100 years of steel-making 
experience .. . 100 years of pro 
ducing the steels of today ... 
100 years of preparing for the 
steels of the future. 

J&L stands ready to meet the 
challenge of tomorrow! 


Tapping the New Open Hearths 
at J&L’s Pittsburgh Works 


The molten steel flowing into two giant- 
size ladies symbolizes J&L's. capacity 
for modern, scientific methods of mass- 


producing steel. 


\. 37 ro 
") M“ctfow | order to a firm to stop such advertising. 


=! | Similarly, the Bureau examines items for 
isting the Post Office Department, to see if 
Nf “”mewrs they should be barred from the mails for 
a fraud. 


Much of the work of the Bureau is done 

in laboratories on a 68-acre plot in the 

northwest residential area of Washing- 

ton, D.C., which has been its home for 

a 52 years. Other laboratories are at 
vp” WN? -\e | Corona and Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Auake Shoore 4fgoney | Boulder, Colo. About 4,800 persons, two 


Tt me) 4e-\ ele): thirds of them scientists and engineers, 


carry on the work of the Bureau. 4 





JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 
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The New 


Electronic 


Data 
Pro cessing 


Machines 














For Science we i Industry... Defense 
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S cutiteies the great storage capacities and 
speeds of cathode ray tubes, magnetic drums, 
and magnetic tapes with the tremendous com- 
puting speeds of electronic tubes, IBM engi- 
neers and scientists have produced in these 
machines the most flexible and most productive 
calculating unit ever marketed. 


Here is a computer that can add and subtract 
16,666 times a second . . . that can multiply and 
divide 2,192 times a second . . . and can recall 
factors from storage, or “memory,” in as little 
as 12 millionths of a second. 


This momentous advance in electronic comput- 
ing gives defense industries, for which this 
computer was especially designed, a tool of vast 
power and versatility. For peacetime uses, it will 
be applied to a wide variety of engineering, 
research, and scientific problems. 


The new IBM Electronic Data Processing 
Machines are the forerunners of data processing 
machines for business, now under intensive de- 
velopment in IBM laboratories. 


IBM INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
: 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





3 KINDS OF “MEMORY” 

(1) Magnetic drums — any of 81,920 digits* 
can be stored or recalled in an average of 
40/1,000 of a second. (2) Cathode ray tubes 
—any of 10,240 digits* can be stored or re- 
called in 12/1,000,000 of a second. (3) Mag- 
netic tapes—any of 2,000,000 digits* can be 
stored on one tape or recalled from it at the 
rate of 12,500 a second. 


*Expressed in terms of equivalent decimal digits. 








“IMPOSSIBLE” ICECAP RESCUE 


ON THE SEVENTH day, the plane overhead radioed, “We'll 
try to take your injured men off tomorrow.” 

But to the twelve men huddling against a temperature 
of 20° below inside their wrecked Royal Air Force trans- 
port plane, there was little hope. They had crashed 

where the Greenland icecap 
was 8000 feet above sea 

level. No skiplane, 

they thought, 

could take off 

from that 

altitude. 


¢ b “ 


The next day, the wind plagued them with a mirage 
of engine sounds. Finally a hum grew, and an angel 
speck became a twin-engine— 

“An amphibian? To land here?” 

She did, then even taxied over the snow to the wreck- 
age to load the stretcher cases. An hour of agony fol- 
lowed. Finally the JATO bottles were mounted to her 
hull, and she made the “impossible” take-off. Within 
two days, all were rescued. 

Grumman salutes the USAF Air Rescue Services crew 
of that Grumman SA-16, Especially proud are the engi- 
neers who wedded a retractable ski to the amphibian 

keel, whocreated the Grumman Albatross Triphibian 
and made it possible to help save men on snow 


and ice, as well as sea and land. 


Learn to fly with the U. 8. Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps, 


| ss or Coast Guard. 
J RESCUE) 
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GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION - BETHPAGE + LONG ISLAND + NEW YORK 









































Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....BERLIN....PARIS....ZURICH..e- 





>> A "cold peace" is to be far harder for the U.S. to manage than a "cold war." 
The man in the street in Western Europe is listening--and listening hard-- 
to Russian peace overtures. It's the kind of music he's been waiting for. 
The menacing undertones don't bother him much. He doesn't want to hear them. 
Allied governments, by contrast, hear the false notes. They are wary of 
what they hear from Moscow--skeptical, suspicious, on guard. 
But popularly elected governments must be influenced by public opinion 
sooner or later. 
Situation is quite different in the U.S., where toth people and Government 
show a Similar cautious approach to the Communist moves. 
Washington, thus, faces a new problem: keeping Allies in line, keeping them 
from going overboard after the possibly "ersatz" doves released by the Kremlin. 























>> Swinging around Britain and Northern Europe, an American visitor is 
startled by the blindness and swiftness with which people magnify Communist 
maneuvers into a complete reincarnation of Russia--with the bad left out. 
Moscow's shrewd, courting line seems to be paying off. 

Memories seem short to an American flying the Berlin air corridor. Only 
on March 12, Russians shot down seven British airmen in what Churchill called 
a "cruel" attack. Yet, judging from newSpapers today, the traveler now might 
well think it all a fairy tale. A different age seems to have dawned. 





>> Here's the way reactions are running in Britain and Northern Europe: 

In Britain, the big-circulation newspapers--presumably closest to the 
people--seem to think peace is just around the corner. The left-wing press 
believes the U.S. may blow the chance for peace by overzealous negotiation. 

The word of caution is left to papers and magazines of small circulation, and 
to the British Government--willing to go along with the Russians until they make 
a false move. This is a variant of the U.S. willingness to go "halfway." 














>> In Western Germany, signs point to popular support for a workable Russian 
proposal on unification of Germany. But, as an earnest of good intentions, 
Russia should first return the 300,000 German prisoners of war. However, the 
Bonn Government doesn't yet see any firm basis for new Russian negotiations. 
Bonn still points toward the West and the Atlantic Alliance. 




















West Berlin reactions to Russian moves are very skeptical. One paper there 
warns that the new policy masks the most dangerous aggressive aims. Berliners 
know Russian tactics at first hand. They aren't taken in by the new noises. 

The Swedes, living cheek by jowl with Russia and her satellites, want fer- 
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vently to see tensions eased. Swedes hail the new possibilities but warn the 
West against possible Trojan horses. 


>> In France, the Government is vigilant but hopeful on the "peace offensive." 
That can be described as the "correct" view from the Washington standpoint. 

The French Government is insistent that the Indochina question be inserted 
in any Korean settlement. If Chinese aid to the Viet Minh forces is dropped, 
the French are confident they can handle that situation. 

The neutralist press in France is already worrying about what will happen 
in the U.S. in the event of peace. One paper foresees a U.S. slump and wide- 
spread unemployment in Evrope. But more generally the French press seems wor=- 
ried that every avenue toward peace won't be thoroughly explored. 

















>> In both France and Italy, general consensus is that the local Communist 
parties get quite a boost from the new Moscow=-Peiping attitude. 
The Communist line in both countries now is that Russia is the one nation 
always seeking peace. Even anti-Communists agree it's a popular talking point. 
Just how popular may be gauged by the Italian election on June 7. 














>> From Zurich in neutral Switzerland comes this view: 

Soviet policy has been and remains the result of collective decisions 
reached after serious struggles among Politburo members. Rearrangements at the 
top after Stalin's death seem to cause bitter battling. Result, so far, are 
softer foreign policies. But world domination is still the basic aim. 

The big fist is the only argument respected by the Russians. So the prime 
task of the West remains continued rearmament and unified effort. But this 
may become more difficult now because of Soviet blandishments. 

A severe cut in U.S. aid without removal of U.S. trade barriers is counted 
on by the Soviets to cause economic havoc, especially in France and Italy. 

Russian satellites are hit hard by U.S.=-sSponsored trade embargoes and 
Russian bleeding of their resources. Poland, especially, looks like a soft 
spot for tactful Western "treatment." 

Doctors' release in Moscow indicates that a great struggle for power is 
starting among Stalin's heirs, according to this Swiss opinion. 












































>> A highly placed source in Yugoslavia agrees with this Swiss thinking. 

This Yugoslav, who knows Moscow well, says Nikita Khrushchev is the man to 
watch. Khrushchev, a former Ukrainian coal miner, has wiggled his way to the 
very top of the Russian hierarchy. He has just taken over Malenkov's job head- 
ing up the powerful Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party. 

Khrushchev now is content to let others take the limelight, scrap among 
themselves. After things have shaken down, he will take the helm. He is a 
good administrator and manager, as well as a party politician. 

The tip on Khrushchev takes on added importance because our Yugoslav in- 
formant knows personally the new Moscow leaders and their weaknesses. 




















>> This sampling of many views in many places in Western Europe shows the 
tremendous ferment of thinking stirred up by the peace moves. Washington's job 
is to harness Allied hopes, not squash them; to probe the Communists' real aim, 
not to relax vigilance. It calls for diplomacy of a high order. 
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eS OF 
S-Sa co me 


Look around at all you have! How did all these items get’ 


to you where you can eat them up, wear them out or use 
them? By truck! “If you’ve got it—a truck brought it”, sums 
up how, at every point in production and distribution, effi- 
cient motor truck service plays a key part. 

Mighty important to you—this trucking business. Mighty 
important that the trucks keep rolling. Because you, your 
family, your business or job are tied directly and closely to 
their journey’s end. Lower prices, bigger selections, fresher 
goods, doorstep convenience all are direct benefits of truck 
service. Think of that next time you see a truck. 
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TRUCKING 
INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D.C, 





People of the Week 








JOINING THE WHITE HOUSE TEAM: Barnes 


Howrey ... Flemming ...Cole... Nelsen... Gidney 


> Stanley N. Barnes, a California jurist, 
is taking over one of Washington’s truly 
sensitive operations—and businessmen 
are looking forward to a better break as 
a result. Mr. Barnes will administer the 
always-controversial antimonopoly laws 
as chief of the Justice Department’s Anti- 
trust Division. 

Over the years, antitrust enforcement 
often has been subject to the whim of 
the Administration in power. Political 
considerations, it is charged, have inter- 
vened. Trust-busting drives have come 
and gone. The Truman Administration 
was in the middle of such a drive. 

As a result, Mr. Barnes inherits some 
130 antitrust suits, very big and very 
little, at various procedural stages. He 
plans a careful, thorough review of each 
to determine whether there is justifica- 
tion for going further. Meanwhile, action 
in most of these suits apparently is to be 
held in abeyance. But in one case, that 
against major oil companies in the inter- 
national field, a civil suit quickly was 
substituted for criminal charges. 

Judge Barnes also inherits an anti- 
trust situation that has become a con- 
fused tangle of conflicting precedents, 
interpretations and policies. In addition 
to the Justice Department, the Federal 
Trade Commission is involved in anti- 
monopoly enforcement, and there are 
charges that the two have worked at 
cross-purposes. As things stand it is said 
that “almost any businessman can at any 
time be prosecuted, if the enforcement 
agencies so elect.” 

In California, Judge Barnes, 52, is a 
jurist of highly respected attainments. 
He was appointed to the State’s Superior 
Court in 1947. Twice, he has been 
chosen presiding judge by that bench’s 
60 members. Wisconsin born, Barnes 
went to the University of California for 
his academic and legal degrees. He re- 
mained in the State to practice. 

In Washington, he is expected to 
simplify antitrust procedures, provide 
for greater consultation with business, 
perhaps arrange for businessmen to re- 
ceive official guidance in advance of 
steps that might conflict with the anti- 
trust statutes. In any event, a more 
judicious atmosphere is to prevail. 
> Edward F. Howrey becomes Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission 
and is expected to lead that agency to a 
more considerate attitude toward busi- 
ness. The Commission enforces some as- 
pects of the antitrust laws, and polices 
business generally for misleading adver- 
tising and branding of goods, discrimina- 
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tion between customers, 
and other such practices. 

For nearly 20 years FTC has been 
dominated by New Deal viewpoints. It 
has been accused of crusading against 
big business rather than attending to its 
legal duties. The Commission, whose 
members serve for statutory terms, now 
has a Democratic majority of three to 
two. The term of one Democratic mem- 
ber will expire in September, however, 
and with his replacement a more con- 
servative viewpoint will prevail. 

Mr. Howrey is familiar with the Com- 


illegal pricing 


MR. BARNES 
. . . Antitrust chief 


MR. GIDNEY 
. . . Comptroller 


mission’s work. As a Washington lawyer, 
he has practiced extensively before FTC, 
handling cases of considerable import- 
ance. In one notable instance he pre- 
sented the argument against the Com- 
mission viewpoint before the Supreme 
Court. He also has been a member of 
the American Bar Association’s commit- 
tee on the FTC. 

Iowa born, Howrey, 49, was graduated 
from the State University and came to 
Washington for his law degree at George 
Washington University. As a young 
lawyer he spent two years in the Justice 
Department. 

With his legal career, Mr. Howrey has 
combined an active participation in Re- 
publican affairs in Virginia. He has been 
president of his county Republican club, 


MR. NELSEN 
. .. heads REA 


MR. FLEMMING 
... ODM’'s boss 


alternate delegate to the Republican No. 
tional Convention of 1944 and a delegate 
to numerous Republican State conyep. 
tions. 

Mr. Howrey’s appointment recognizes 
Virginia’s share in the Eisenhower vic. 
tory. It also points FTC toward a period 
of co-operative action with business {) 
remove unfair practices. Under Mr, 
Howrey, FTC's policeman’s club ap. 
parently is to become a__last-resoit 
weapon. 
> Arthur S. Flemming is head of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization—and 


MR. HOWREY 
oo OFFIC 


~Wide World, Harris & Ewing 
MR. COLE 
. . . housing 


more. Mr. Flemming, who knows Wash: 
ington ways from long, intimate associa- 
tion, also is an Administration hand 
man and trouble shooter, especially in 
the fields of reorganization and Govern- 
ment-employe policy. 

At 47, Flemming has been in and out 
of the capital for years. In 1939, he was 
named a Republican member of the Civil 
Service Commission. World War Ill 
found him serving on the War Mat- 
power Commission. The Korean crisis 
brought him back to Washington to head 
ODM’s man-power policy committee. 
He stayed on to become acting director 
and director of that agency. 

After the inauguration, President Ei- 
senhower lost little time in putting Mr. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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isco Railway today proudly displays railroading’s 
highest honor... the Edward H. Harriman Gold Medal, 
recently awarded to Frisco for the Best Safety Record 
among the nation’s largest—*‘Class A””—railroads! 


SOUTHEAST AND’ SOUTHWEST... 


Ship and Travel SAFETY FIRST... 
SHIP AND TRAVEL ON THE FRISCO! 
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MEET MR. X-RAY...STEEL MILL DETECTIVE 


Under that white-hot strip of steel is an X-ray 
tube. Close above the steel is a specially-designed 
electronic measuring device. 


As the steel strip speeds by at half a mile a 
minute, a ray beamed up through the steel is 
automatically measured. The results on a dial 
before the eyes of the “roller” give him a con- 
tinuously accurate check on the thickness of the 
flat-rolled steel down to thousandths of an inch. 


Thus, Republic employs modern science to make 
possible better thickness control of steel sheets 
and strip. X-ray gaging helps to eliminate 
variances that might upset your fabricating 
processes and result in lost time and material. 


Such innovations in quality control are Republic’s 


continuing policy to protect its customers from 
waste. They are examples of Republic’s 3-FOLD 
SERVICE FOR STEEL USERS: 


1.to produce thousands of steels and steel 
products of the highest quality. 


2.to make recommendations from these steels 
only after a thorough study of your needs 
—more like a prescription than a sale. 


3. to help you apply your methods to steel to 
produce what you need in the most efficient 
and economical manner. 


That’s Republic Steel. That’s why many users of 
steels and steel products like to do business with 
Republic. That’s how your organization might 
benefit from Republic’s products and services. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


WORLD’S WIDEST RANGE OF STEELS AND STEEL PRODUCTS 





Steels and steel products 
for almost every need. 
Here are a few of them. 


My 


UPSON QUALITY BOLTS, NUTS AND RIVETS 
—Whatever your fastening problem, 
you'll find a ready answer in the 
Republic Upson line of headed and 
threaded products. More than 20,000 
shapes and sizes are made to fit right 
and hold tight. 


AMMONIUM SULPHATE— Republic now 
is one of the largest producers of 
top-analysis Ammonium Sulphate 
-available in bulk for blends and 
mixes of nitrogenous fertilizers. 


ELECTRUNITE HEAT EXCHANGER TUBES 
-Time-proved pressure tubes for 
heat exchangers, evaporators and 
condensers—with all the advantages 
of electric welding. Wide range of 
sizes and gages—in carbon and stain- 
less steels. 


Republic Steel Today: 


ore mines here and abroad; lake and 
Ocean-going ships; coal mines; furnaces 
and huge steel mills, North and South; 
steel fabricating plants across the 
Nation and in Canada; sales offices 
in principal cities; PLUS 70,000 men 
and women working together to pro- 
duce steels and steel products to help 
build and protect a stronger America. 
Republic Steel Corporation, General 
Offices, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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... Broad powers planned 
for a revised ODM 


Flemming to work as one of a three-man 
committee on reorganizing the execu- 
tive offices, which included a new plan 
for ODM. The President also found him 
useful, with his Civil Service background, 
in Administration efforts to remove Tru- 
man holdovers and appoint its own 
men to key offices. 

The new plan for ODM is before Con- 
gress. ODM, jerry-built to meet the Ko- 
rean crisis, is to be given over-all responsi- 
bility for planning the mobilization of 
U.S. man power, materials and industry 
in war. It is to administer any controls 
that might be imposed. The ODM head 
also will sit with the National Security 
Council, top-level maker of policy. 

Mr. Flemming was born in Kingston, 
N. Y., the son of a judge. He was gradu- 
ated from Ohio Wesleyan University 
and studied law, which he never has 
practiced, at George Washington Uni- 
versity. Since 1939, he has been presi- 
dent of Ohio Wesleyan, now is on 
leave. 

The White House, making the ODM 
announcement, held out a_ possibility 
that Mr. Flemming might not stay on to 
head the reorganized ODM. Ohio Wes- 
leyan wants him back. Regardless of 
that, however, Washingtonians think it 
obvious that President Eisenhower will 
find frequent use for Mr. Flemming’s 
special talents for getting things done 
in Washington. 
> Albert M. Cole, a cautious Kansan, 
is making a broad study of Government 
housing activities, with the idea that 
some changes may be needed. Mr. Cole 
begins his survey as an announced foe 
of one federal housing phase, subsidies 
for low-rental living quarters. 

This opposition was expressed as a 
member of the House Banking Com- 
mittee. So there was some surprise when 
he was appointed Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
The Senate confirmed the nomination, 
64 to 18, with Senator Robert A. Taft 
saying he would have preferred to see 
the post filled by a man who had taken 
“no position” on public housing. 

Cole’s study of HHFA activities, in- 
stituted at President Eisenhower’s re- 
quest, will take several months. Mean- 
while no changes are planned, except 
that Cole is considering an early increase 
in the interest rate on Government- 
guaranteed home mortgages, now 4% per 
cent. 

After years in Kansas politics, Mr. 
Cole was beaten for re-election to the 
U.S. House of Representatives last au- 
tumn by a Democrat in Republican Kan- 

(Continued on page 68) 


GLOBE OiLIFT solves 
‘another materials 
handling problem... 


A wide driveway cuts through the 
warehouse of this Boston drug and 
grocery firm. This “ditch” is 4’8’ 

| lower than the level of the warehouse 

| floor on each side. Before the Globe 
Hydraulic Bascule Bridge.shown in 
the photograph was installed traffic 

| snarls both inside and outside the 
plant often stopped work till the 
mess was straightened out. 


Now, when the bridge is down, it 
links the two sections of the ware- 
house. Guard rails along the Bridge 
and electric and flashing red signals 
are safety features. The bridge is 
raised by hydraulic power (lower 
phote) to permit vehicles to move 
along the warehouse driveway. There 
are no more traffic snarls, no more 
delaysin loading and unloading trucks. 


You can solve your materials handling 
| and lifting problems with a Globe 
| OiLIFT. Use the coupon to get your 
| free copy of Globe’s valuable illus- 

trated book of ‘Case Studies in 

Modern Lifting.” 








GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
1000 E. Mermaid Lane 
Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of “Case Studies in 
Modern Lifting.” 
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It got to be almost embarrassing. The same old thing 

at dinner. shows, the concert. 

First, the far-away look, then the search for a pencil, 

then napkins and programs scribbled all over. 

Finally. daughter got wise. slipped a sample in her bag, 
took it off to a doodle doctor. 

And she was glad she did. 

Because he diagnosed the trouble in a hurry. Like a lot 

of other people these days, her mother was simply 
worried about money. That’s all. 

For years she'd been living on her investments .. . 

got along nicely with her governments and triple-A bonds. 
But now she was feeling the pinch. Her income was 
fixed, her living costs rising, her doodling—no help at all. 
So that’s when her daughter suggested that she go see a broker. 
Some broker, who believed that good common stocks had 
a well-earned place in the most conservative portfolio... 
Some broker. who would be glad to prepare a sound 
over-all program that would meet her specific needs— 
without undue risk to her capital... 

Some broker, perhaps, like Merrill Lynch. 

Because we've always said we'll do all we can to help 

any investor with his particular problem. 

Whether he wants current facts about one stock or ten... 
A thorough review of an entire portfolio... 


Or specific suggestions on just what to buy with Cry 
any specific sum. ANN 4) 


There’s no charge for this service, no obligation either. WY GG 
If it seems useful to you—doodler or not— eS 


simply write to— 


Walter A. Scholl, Department SA-23 
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MERRILL \\ Wy 
LYNCH, ' / 
PIERCE, 

FENNER & 

BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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. .. Gidney has had long 
experience in banking 


sas. Cole had advocated a flood-contro| 
program that proved unpopular. 

The various housing programs have 
much support in Congress. Mr. Col 
promises to carry out the laws “to the 
letter.” Even so, he may find it easy ty 
step into congressional trouble. 
> Ancher Nelsen, Minnesota farme 
and politician, has been put in charge of 
a program highly popular with farmers 
the country over. This is the Rural Elec. 
trification Administration, an agency 
created by the New Deal to make loans 
to co-operative groups for the extension 
of electric power to farming areas. 

After 18 years, REA’s electrification 
program is about 90 per cent complete, 
and it now is at work on a program of 
extending telephone service to unserved 
areas. In some sections REA co-operatives 
are in a controversy with private utilities, 
because the former generate, or want to 
generate, their own power. 

Mr. Nelsen has been a vice president 
of the Association of Minnesota Run 
Electrification Co-operatives. He has a 
280-acre farm in that State. He also has 
been active politically. Last November, 
he was elected Lieutenant Governor and 
will take over his REA office when the 
Minnesota Legislature adjourns. 
> Ray Gidney, Cleveland banker, is the 
new Comptroller of the Currency. Mr. 
Gidney’s job is one that gets little public 
attention unless times are bad. Back 
in the banking crisis of 1933, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency was a central 
figure in determining what banks should 
be allowed to reopen, which kept closed 
and which merged. 

In the more prosperous period to 
which Mr. Gidney can look forward, the 
job is one of supervising the examina- 
tion of national banks, authorization of 
new banks or branches and the consdl 
dation of banks. The post makes him also 
a member of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, which guarantees 
repayment of deposits up to $10,000. 

Mr. Gidney, 66, has a long banking 
career behind him. He began as a bank 
clerk in California, worked for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in Washington, was 
vice president of two Buffalo banks. For 
20 years, he was vice president of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank and 
since 1944 has been president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in Cleveland. 

An early problem for Mr. Gidney may 
arise from the fact that many issues of 
Government securities have slipped be- 
low par, raising a question of whether 
they should be appraised at par 
market value. Mr. Gidney’s bank exami- 
ners list both figures in their reports. 
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WHY GERMANY STANDS WITH WEST 


Adenauer Calls Nation ‘Loyal, Grateful Partner of U.S.’ 


ntrol (Following is the full text of the address made by Konrad ture the European Defense Community will become a reality. 

Adenaver, Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany, The European Community for Coal and Steel (Schuman 

= at the National Press Club in Washington on April 8.) Plan) and the European Defense Community must, in one 
le 


the 
sv to 


rmer 


Gentlemen of the press: 

I am fully conscious of the importance of speaking to you 
who are so important an instrument in the formation of pub- 
lic opinion in this country. I shall therefore speak to you in 


way or another, necessarily lead to a more effective political 
union among the participating nations. Western Europe will 
then be a sturdy member of the Atlantic system for the de- 
fense of peace and freedom. 

The participating countries, even more than heretofore, 


5 of complete consciousness of my own responsibility as Chan- will have to co-operate in bringing their economic strength 
mets BF cellor of the Federal Republic of Germany. I shall speak to and potential into the Schuman Plan. Within this alliance 
‘lec. you as a German and as a European and with the serious- they will grow strong politically, economically and militarily. 
ency B 


loans 
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ness which is appropriate to the fateful situation of Ger- 
many, of Europe, and indeed of the whole world. 

In considering this situation one must constantly keep in 
mind the course of events of the past few years in order to 
place in proper perspective the daily happenings, which are 
constantly changing. 

The following facts are irrefutable, so immovable and so 


Great Britain will then associate herself with this alliance as 
much as possible. Other European countries, now standing 
aside, will join the union. 

Thus we may hope that, in the course of events and after 
relaxation of the tension in which our world is presently held, 
the United States will feel that the burden which she has so 
magnanimously accepted for Europe has been eased. 


important that one must always keep them in mind: 

1, The United States has become the most powerful 
nation on earth. The fundamental principle of its ex- 
istence is the liberty of the individual. 

2. The Soviet Union reaches to the heart of Europe, 


I am convinced that the United States will help us achieve 
this goal. Frankly, in order to achieve it we must turn to the 
United States. The danger threatening from the East is so 
great and the nations of Europe are so weakened that they 
cannot, relying solely on their own strength, achieve the goal 


tives 
ities, 
nt to 


ident and from 1918 to the present has grown very strong I have just described. We will achieve it with the help of 
Rural militarily and to some extent economically. It is ex- America. 

ys pansionistic, and since 1945 it has greatly extended the I realize that the European nations which form this union 
‘he territory under its control. By means of a “cold war” the will have to relinquish many of their fond traditions. But the 


Soviet Union seeks to expand that territory still further. 
The Soviet Union denies personal freedom. It rests on 
the principles of totalitarian dictatorship. 

3. As a result of these developments in the United 
States and the Soviet Union—Great Britain and her 
Commonwealth no longer has the influence as a world 
power that she had before the two wars. 

4. The states of continental Europe, as a result of 
we both wars, have suffered extraordinary losses—politically, 
we f economically and militarily. 

Josed I repeat: These losses of strength are factors which cannot 
; be ignored. They are tactors which are of tremendous sig- 
a nificance and which will influence the future course of man’s 
1 the history in one way or another. 

“ I can sketch the fundamentals of German policy in a few 


times have changed so considerably and are now so serious, 
and the progress in the development of this union is so 
marked, that no statesman or European politician can or 
may evade the issue. If he did, he would threaten the ex- 
istence of his own country and of Europe as well. 

I do not consider this development of a European union 
necessary only because of the danger threatening from the 
East. I think it is good and desirable because it will free new 
creative forces now shackled by our heritage of fear and 
distrust. It will open the way for cultural development, for 
the social welfare of everyone, and for a lasting assurance of 
peace and freedom. 
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iM JOURNEY HERE occurs at a most interesting time, from a 
political standpoint. It comes in the era which began 


ai sentences. We want freedom. We despise Communism. We with the death of Stalin. In the minds of the people of the 
soli. Want the future of the German people to be in closest associa- Soviet Union and the satellite states, the figure of Stalin, as the 
+e tion with the democracies of the West. result of an enormous amount of propaganda continued over 
th The United States, in the light of its historical traditions, many years, occupied an absolutely dominating and almost 
ed regards itself as the guardian of freedom. supernatural position. His death therefore has left a void in 
00. America demands of us Europeans that we, too, devote the Soviet Union which, until now, none has been able to fill. 


nking all our strength to the preservation and protection of free- 
beak dom, This demand is justified. The European nations—and 
Fed. for the present the six who are signatories to the European 
os Defense Community—must in concert with Great Britain 
: i employ their combined strength to preserve freedom in 
f the Ewope. We in the Federal Republic of Germany see the 
aan danger to freedom in its full significance. We know from our 
¢ the |p “Petience of Nazi days what it means to live in bondage. We 
ae prepared to offer our full contribution to the common 
defense of freedom. 

The German Bundestag (lower house) approved the 


As after the death of Lenin, but perhaps even to a greater 
degree, an era of uncertainty in the internal and external 
politics of Soviet Russia has begun. 

For reasons easy to understand, the persons presently in 
power are seeking ways to avoid internal unrest and exter- 
nal disturbances. The amnesty, but above all the sharp re- 
duction in prices, serve to quiet internal unrest. The reduc- 
tion in prices, in particular, should in my opinion be given 
more attention both politically and economically than has 
been the case thus far. 


y may mes ; 
| Up to the present, I can see no convincing evidence of 


es of ie ; eS 
4 be fp “aties signed at Paris and Bonn by a majority of more than any change from the former course of Soviet foreign policy. 
nether 6) members. I have no doubt that the Bundesrat (upper One must watch developments with an open mind, but 


house will do the same. Even our Social Democratic oppo- 
sition has expressly recognized that Germany is obliged to de- 
fend freedom. I am firmly convinced that the other nations 
likewise will ratify the treaties and that in the foreseeable fu- 


also with caution. One should not reject everything in the 
very beginning. On the other hand one must be careful not 
to help in a possible attempt to weaken the unity of the West 
in its stand against Soviet Russia. 
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The permission to hold free elections in all of Germany 
(which has been requested by the Western Powers in their 
various notes), the release of more than 300,000 Germans 
who, according to very careful investigation by the German 
Red Cross, are still held in the Soviet Union as prisoners of 
war or displaced persons—these would be a more convincing 
proof of a change in Soviet policy than the official pronounce- 
ments which we have had up to now. 

It seems to me that in view of the uncertainty and the 
danger of the entire situation, and with regard especially 
to the imbalance of power relationships, there is only one 
thing to do: The West must pursue its proposed policies 
steadily, consistently and calmly. This is the most promising 
way to maintain peace and freedom, to help Europe in its 
imperatively necessary development, which also lies in the 
interest of the United States. 

Permit me to comment on the domestic scene in Ger- 
many, particularly on her economic and political situation. 
Thanks to her intensive desire to work and to live, and 
thanks to help especially from the United States, Germany 
has made considerable strides in the economic sphere since 
her catastrophic collapse. But our economic situation will 
only become stabilized when we receive additional capital. 
Germany is a strong bulwark on the border of the Commu- 
nist-controlled areas. You know that economic security is a 
prerequisite for protection against Communism. 

I hope that the ratification of the London Debt Agreement 
in the near future will make the necessary loans available. 
Only when the German economy has been stabilized will 
the Federal Republic be in a position to assume her political 
responsibilities in the face of Communist pressure from the 
East. 

And now to the domestic situation of Germany, and espe- 
cially as to whether National Socialist fires still smolder 
which may be dangerous or could become dangerous at a 
future time. We in Germany have come a long way since 
1945. Today our country has found the way towards a free 
and democratic government. 

The democratic heritage of ideas is not as foreign to the 
German people as it is often assumed in America. Admitted- 
ly we lack the experience and tradition in government of 
the Anglo-Saxon countries, but in our cities and communi- 
ties, for example, free and democratic institutions have 
thrived since the Middle Ages. This democratic heritage of 
ideas is alive and strong. 

On the national level, the democratic concept has been 
more difficult to achieve. But the German people have learned 
through their own suffering where autocracy and totalitarian- 
ism lead. They will never forget this lesson. The German 
people in the Federal Republic and in Berlin, by an over- 
whelming majority, have declared themselves for democratic 
principles..We are especially intent upon maintaining internal 
stability and strengthening our democratic institutions. 

While I have this opportunity, I should like to assure you 
that we are fully willing to defend the democratic structure 
in Germany with all our energies and to prevent a repetition 
of the events which occurred between 1930 and 1933. 

The Federal Government has taken appropriate measures 
against both left and right radical elements. Neither one has 
any chance in Germany today so long as the European unifi- 
cation policies meet with success, and so long as our economic 
development continues. The German people by reason of 
their own experience are perhaps the most immune amongst 
all European people against Communism. 

Permit me, if you please, to discuss in this connection the 
reports which have recently been widely circulated in your 
press, and which paint an alarming picture of the resurgence 
of National Socialism in Germany. I wish to state here with 
great emphasis that this representation does not conform to 
reality. In no measure do they reflect the true meaning of 
occasional phenomena. Naturally, there are still a few die- 
hard National Socialists in Germany. Indeed, it would be a 
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miracle if this were not the case. That sort of people can alg 
be found, for example, in France and Great Britain, since 
Naumann received support from persons in those countries, 
But a few Nazis do not by a long sight make for a Germa 
people controlled by National Socialism. There can be 1 
serious talk about the danger of a neo-Nazism, or right-wing 
radical influence on the Federal Government, or the poss. 
bility of a new Nazi coup d'état. 

I ask you to believe me when I assure you that the Federal 
Republic is a useful and dependable member of the Euro. 
pean cOMmmunity, a loyal and grateful partner of the United 
States and that she is fully conscious of her responsibility, 

I believe that the treaty with Israel, which was ratified by 
the Bundestag by such an overwhelming majority, reflects the 
strongest denial of the spirit of National Socialism. This at. 
tempt at restitution was taken as a moral obligation by all the 
German people, and it has been taken extremely seriously, 
We fully realize that those crimes committed by the Hitler 
regime cannot be undone, nor can the resultant suffering be 
reversed, no matter how high the financial compensation, 
But we have voluntarily gone beyond a moral obligation }y 
making a legal contract. ; - 

When the treaties signed at Bonn and Paris become effec. 
tive, the German people of the Federal Republic will be ina 
position to commit themselves to the defense of the West, to- 
gether with the other free peoples. Then a wholly new 
chapter will begin in our history. I therefore deem it false for 
people again and again to speak and write in this connection 
of German “rearmament.” This is an expression which has no 
place in those new forms towards which we are striving, We 
want nothing of the old. We do not want to restore a national 
army. Rather we stand at the beginning of a new path simi- 
lar to that taken by your 13 colonies at the time of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 


N°: HERE AND THERE, voices have been raised which ac- 


cuse us Germans of wanting to contribute to European de. 
fense only to conjure up a war with Soviet Russia and thus re- 
gain our lost eastern provinces. Others charge us with planning 
to ally ourselves with Soviet Russia as soon as we can again 
get weapons in our hands. Both opinions spring from a dis 
trust which has developed during the last few decades. But 
everyone who has spent any time in Germany since the war 
and who has become acquainted with the German popula 
tion—everyone who can soberly view the facts of the world 
situation—must arrive at the conclusion that these fears are 
unfounded. 

If the German people, after the last terrible war with its 
unimaginable destruction and its immense human sacrifice, 
have one overwhelming desire, it is the desire for peace. Any 
politician who today would call upon the German people to 
wage a war of revenge would immediately be repudiated. 
Our people know that, in the case of war with Soviet Russia, 
Germany would be in danger of becoming a theater of wat, 
and we know what this would mean. 

With regard to the possibility of a German arrangement 
with Soviet Russia, I would like to remind you that we have 
in Germany today incomparably fewer Communists and fel 
low travelers than have most of the other nations in Europe. 
Countless millions of Germans during the last 10 years have 
become acquainted at first hand with the Soviet system. No 
other people in Western Europe are as immune to Commt 
nism as the Germans. 

Every German today is clear about one thing: For Ger 
many, weakened as she is, a pact with Soviet Russia on the 
basis of partnership and equality is an impossibility. The et 
of the Treaty of Rapallo has not come again, At that time So 
viet Russia was weak. It sought and found as a partner a stilt 
powerful Germany. Should we attempt such a_ partnership 
we would soon find ourselves reduced to a satellite of Soviet 
Russia. I know of no one in Germany who would want this 

(Continued on page 72) 
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The curved line. It looks much longer but purpose. Maps that combine the scientist’s accuracy 
a that’s because this traditional Mercator map flattens and knowledge with the artist’s imagination and skill. 
pula: out the earth—and the earth is round. In this tinder-box Perhaps it is the same happy combination that 


world world, we need to know—sometimes in a hurry— makes our textbooks so authoritative, our children’s 
pid the shortest route to many places. Rand M¢Nally books so worthwhile. Certainly it helps explain 
th its supplies the answer. We make maps and globes to why so many business firms rely on Rand M¢Nally 
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Is not the steady and tragic stream of refugees from the 
Russian-occupied zone a given proof of our conviction? 

Is this not a plebiscite for freedom? 

We may have failed and wandered in the past, but, ma- 
tured by bitter experience, we have reached the inexorable 
decision to stand on the side of liberty. Let me emphasize 
once more that our policy for European unification preserves 
and spreads liberty and human dignity. 

All segments of the German people agree that freedorn, 
security and well-being can only be guaranteed to each in- 
dividual by a union of the European peoples. No European 
nation alone is in a position to protect itself militarily or de- 
velop itself economically. Insistence on continuing the tradi- 
tional concepts of nationalism in today’s world situation would 
mean the demise of Europe. 

Each historic epoch has its own challenges. Each and 
every argument of reason shows us in Europe the way to- 
wards united action, at the end of which one day will stand 
the United States of Europe. 

Nobody has understood this better than the youth of our 
Continent. I am happy to tell you that this idea, as no other, 
has fired the imagination of German youth. 

I know that you are impatient about the speed with which 
we move towards a United Europe. So am I. But nonetheless, 
it does progress. In Germany this year we are approaching 
elections to the Bundestag. I am firmly convinced that the 
policies of integration with the West and the promoting of a 
European union—policies pursued by my Government—will 
be approved by the German people at the polls with ever- 
increasing majorities. All indications point to this. 

I can further tell you with full conviction that the parlia- 
mentary elections will not result in any noteworthy success 
of the radicals of the right nor the radicals of the left. The 
German people will unequivocally come out for unification 
of Europe and continued close co-operation with the U.S. 


i NOW PERMIT ME to fulfill a heartfelt obligation. We owe 
the American people a deep vote of thanks. This grati- 
tude is deserved by all of your people; your former and the 
present Administration, the Congress, as well as private or- 
ganizations and hundreds of thousands of private citizens. 

This gratitude is deeply felt by all the German people. We 
have not forgotten the magnificent aid which you have given 
us since the end of the war. We will never forget it. The 
human relationships, which were formed during this time, 
constitute a strong bond for the continued co-operation be- 
tween our two peoples. As in all periods of human stress, the 
period of occupation also has had many beneficial aspects. 
It has contributed in your country to the understanding of 
Germany. The American soldier has also served as an am- 
bassador of good will with us. We know that the American 
soldier in Germany today also represents the defender of 
our liberty. We are highly conscious of his sacrifices and we 
do our best to help him forget that he is away from home. 

What would have become of Germany without you? We 
were without hope, without trust in the future, and an easy 
prey to Communism. You have with your aid preserved the 
lives of many millions of Germans. You have infused in them 
renewed courage, and trust in genuine humanity. Through 
your CARE organization you have literally saved millions 
from starvation. This we cannot forget, and we shall not for- 
get. 

As a token of gratitude and as a token of our sympathy 
with you and the free Western world, the Federal Govern- 
ment has decided to make available through the auspices of 
the German Red Cross a field hospital with doctors and nurses 
which will be at the disposal of those fighting for freedom in 
Korea. Yesterday, I conveyed this message to your President. 
I know that, compared to the sacrifices which you are making, 
this is only a humble contribution, but it speaks from the 
heart. 

Finally, let me express from this forum special thanks to 
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your former Administration and to several extraordj 
Americans: your General Marshall, the founder of the Phy 
which bears his name, to whom we owe our thanks; Genenj 
Clay [former Military Governor of Germany] a couragepy 
supporter of Berlin during the time of the “air lift”; Mr. Dop. 
nelly [U. S. High Commissioner last year] for services rep. 
dered during a difficult transitory period; and Dr. Conagg 
[present High Commissioner] for giving up his eminent pog. 
tion as president of venerable Harvard University to com 
to Germany. 

Let me today express especially my thanks to the ma 
who in common cause with us has taken a great and important 
part of our path since the war. He is John J. McCloy [fing 
U. S. High Commissioner]. We thank him especially for his 
efforts and his trust in us. 

Finally, let me thank your President Eisenhower, He 
knows Europe, our needs, and our difficulties from the tin. 
when he was Commander in Chief of the NATO [North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization] forces. With his perception, his 
patience, his perseverance, his decisiveness, he will be the 
best contributor towards the formation of a new Europe, 


(Following are questions asked by members of the Pres 
Club, and put by the chairman of the meeting, and the an. 
swers of Chancellor Adenauer.) 

Q Do you think, sir, that final German agreement in prin. 
ciple on the Saar is possible before September, or June? 

A Gentlemen, I think the first question is already a rather 
difficult one—I'd like to say a tricky one. But this Saar prob 
lem must be solved and there must be an agreement on thé 
Saar between Germany and France. But I'd like to point out 
that it is not only a problem which must be solved between 
France and Germany. The Saar question cannot be solved 
without the Saar population’s having a say in it. Today itis 
no longer possible to decide the fate of more than 800,000 
people in the way of a conference between Germany and 
France. I think the Saar population themselves must, ina 
free election, make the last decision. 

Q Do you see a practical way to reunify Germany? 

A This is a very important question, and I think there ar 
practical possibilities of bringing about German reunification. 
It is a very important question, and that is why I would like 
to go into some detail, because it also touches upon the main 
political objective of Western policy. 

I believe that there will be no “hot war.” I believe we must 
pursue the policy of strengthening our defense. We must pur 
sue this policy steadily and consistently, and then one day 
the time will come where the Soviet Union will be prepared 
to meet the West at the conference table for reasonable ne 
gotiations. And this day will have arrived once the Soviet 
Union has realized that the principle and the belief and the 
conviction which was put forth in the article written by 
Stalin himself in the paper Bolshevik, and which was preached 
by Mr. Malenkov himself at the party Congress last fall, that 
this principle and this belief—that the West will not succeed 
in uniting itself—cannot succeed, after all, by means of, a 
through the cold war. 

And if it is clear that the real development in the Wet 
gives the lie to this principle, to this conviction, then I think 
the day will have arrived where the Soviet Union is pre 
pared to meet with the West. 

Furthermore, Soviet Russia herself has got troubles of her 
own. As you know, consumer-goods industries are consider 
ably restricted because the war industry has become % 
strong. But I think even a dictatorship cannot in the long 
run stand such a policy. And one day they will have to as 
themselves: “Does it really pay? Wouldn't it be better to 9 
to the conference table, to come to a reasonable settlemett, 
and to divert our energies to the urgent tasks within Soviet 
Russia?” And then, gentlemen, I think we are very close t0 
a reunification of Germany, and then I think we will achieve 
the reunification of Germany. 
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ee WK ACCOUNTING MACHINE 





pie “ << \\ \. This new Sensimatic 500, with 19 totals, brings to business a new tool 
_—Soe ‘ of unmatched efficiency for a wide range of accounting operations, such as 
of here %\ : statistical work, sales analysis, payrolls, and the like. 











nsider ie Cee (hi This new Burroughs, like the other famous Sensimatics, features the exclusive 
me 80 sensing panel that gives outstanding versatility, cuts operator effort, makes 
e long HERE'S THE HEART OF SENSIMATIC MAGIC it easy for new operators fo attain maximum output in a shorter time. 


to ask The exclusive sensing panel directs the 


aie! ; Depend on it—the Burroughs Sensimatic 500 has the ready answer 
+ to 20 Sensimatic automatically through every 


ae Pouring operation and carriage movement. for your accounting problems. See your Burroughs man today. 
wet Job selector gives choice of four accounting Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
Mer Operations at the turn of a knob. 
ose to 
chieve " | Burroughs 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 2 


AMERICA’S NEWEST WINGS FOR ATOMIC DEFENSE... _ 
_““DELTA WINGS,’’ BORN AND BUILT BY CONVAIR’S..-. _ an Gee es Ee SE ee ek ee 


Engineering to the Nth power 


LAND-BASED INTERCEPTOR 
From this experimental 
design comes Convair’s super- 
sonic F-102 to spearhead 
WATER-BASED FIGHTER U.S. defenses 

Convair’s twin-jet ““Sea-Dart”’ 
(XF2Y-1) expands the 

air defense perimeter of fleets 
at sea and bases ashore 





ae eS eh 
HERE’S A TRIANGLE WITH MORE THAN THREE POINTS 


Convair was the first to engineer, build and fly the triangular shaped solution to the problem 
of human flight in the vicinity of the speed of sound . .. and beyond. Through the versatile 


skills of Convair engineering, the delta configuration has already given America its first 
land-based, supersonic interceptor...and the world’s first water-based very-high-speed jet 


fighter. Adaptations of the delta to bomber and transport designs are now under way. Proof again, 
that Convair engineering achieves the maximum of air power... Engineering to the Nth Power! 


N VA | R SAN DIEGO & POMONA, CALIFORNIA 
FORT WORTH & DAINGERFIELD, TEXAS 





memo from 


LONDON 


UNSUNG HERO: GI WITH DOLLAR 


LONDON—A few people—but so far 
only a few—are waking up to the fact 
that the American servicemen stationed 
on this island are doing more to help 
Britain solve its dollar shortage than 
even the exporters of Scotch whisky or 
the American tourists. 

The British go to great lengths to at- 
tract tourists from America. With a coro- 
nation coming in June, there is hope 
that tourist spending this year will ex- 
ceed last year’s, which brought in $87,- 
§64.000. Even if it does, it will be far 
less than the GI’s spend. 

Or look at Scotch whisky. For years 
the British Government has put so much 
emphasis on exporting Scotch to the 
U.S. that there is little available for the 
average Briton—even if he has the price, 
which is sky high. As a result, Britain 
last year managed to earn 65 million dol- 
lars with its Scotch—less than half the 
GI spending. 

Bonanza in the sky. GI spending, 
whether by individual servicemen or 
by U.S. military authorities, is running 
at the rate of 140 million dollars a vear. 
Most of it funnels through the U.S. Air 
Force. There are upwards of 40,000 Air 
Force personnel in Britain, and they 
have with them some 17,000 dependents. 
Living at 30 or so air bases or depots, 


they spread their dollars widely over 
this island. 

First of all, there is the matter of GI 
pay. About 70 million dollars of pay is 
converted into British currency and 
spent here every year. 

An additional 15 millions a year goes 
to buy British goods stocked in the post 
exchanges, where GI’s do most of their 
buying. 

Then there’s a total of around 37.5 
million dollars a year spent by the U.S. 
Air Force in Britain for running expenses 
—gasoline, food, utilities, transport, 
wages of civilian employes. 

Probably another 17 million dollars a 
year goes for the expanding and rebuild- 
ing of airfields for jet-fighter and bomber 
operations. 

The U.S. Navy and State Department 
spend dollars in Britain, too, but on a 
minor scale compared with the Air 
Force. Their total is about 2 million a 
year. 

The grand total of service spending, 
then, adds up to about 140 millions an- 
nually. It is a significant assist for dollar- 
short Britain at any time, but especially 
important now with British exports facing 
more and more competition. 

Spending habits of the GI’s and their 

(Continued on page 76) 
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SERVICEMEN ‘MEAN BUSINESS’ IN ENGLAND 
+ . « more valuable than tourists or Scotch whisky 
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says 
T. H. Richards, 
general manager, 
Bercut-Richards 
Packing Co. 


hut don’t select an 
y 


CALIFORNIA PLANT SITE 
until you've checked 
the advantages of this 


SACRAMENTO AREA.” 


See California’s two big industrial 


| concentrations, of course, but check 
the advantages offered by this two- 


county Heartland area. Water? Two- 
thirds of all the state’s water is at 


our door-step. Fuel, power? Ample, 
| at rates among the nation’s lowest. 


Geography? Plenty, and full of cus- 
tomers, 11,000,000 within overnight 
haul, the rest of the West easily 
served from this central meeting- 
point of main north-south and east- 
west rail and highway routes. Taxes? 
Climate? Labor? Sites? To get the 
facts, write for free 16-page illustrated 
brochure or for 60-page Economic 
Survey. (The latter sent only when 
requested on company letterhead. ) 


| All inquiries held confidential. 


Write Industrial Department, 
SACRAMENTO MUNICIPAL UTIL- 
ITY DISTRICT, P.O. Box C-2391, 
Sacramento, California. 


“= SACRAMENTO 
HEARTLAND 








un Grease Increases 


Pump Life 
Over 3500 Hours 


Plant: 

Product: 
Application: Moyno pump 
Problem: 


The Hartford Faience Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Porcelain insulators 


Pump wearing out in 90 hours. Cost of parts $200 to 
$500. Lubrication required every 12 hours. 


Sun 864 Heavy Pale Fibre Grease 


Pumps now lubricated only once a month. Life in- 
creased from 90 to over 3600 hours. Big savings in 
replacement parts. 


Solution: 
RESULTS: 


Sun 864, because of its fibrous nature, has good sealing properties. Its ability to 
mix with water without breakdown is another plus. A Sun representative will 
gladly discuss this and other Sun products with you. Call your nearest Sun office 
or write SUN O1L ComPANny, Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. US-4. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
UNOCU 
SUN OIL COMPANY ® 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. « SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
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memo from 


LONDON 


(Continued) 


dependents vary enormously with the 
individual. For the family man, rent is g 
major item. It is also an item unde 
almost constant criticism. GI's _ living 
near air bases, where housing is even 
scarcer than elsewhere in England, com. 
plain that British landlords are profiteey. 
ing by jacking up rents. 

Apart from rent and food, most of the 
servicemen’s doilars spent here go for 
transportation to and from the larger 
cities, and for entertainment in those 
cities. This spending is so thoroughly 
scattered around England, however, that 
the British pubs, theaters, bus and rail- 
way systems have absorbed it without 
much public comment. They have no 
way of knowing exactly how much it 
amounts to—but it is enough so they'd 
miss it if it stopped. 

Silver for gold. One minor boom is 
traced definitely to GI dollars. The wives 
of U.S. airmen in Britain have become 
so active in their search for antiques- 
especially old silver pieces—that prices 
of these items have doubled and tripled 
since the first postwar squadrons arrived 
in 1948. 

In spite of the steady and ample flow 
of dollars being turned loose by the 
American servicemen, the average Briton 
is unaware of it. He doesn’t bother his 
head much about Britain’s “dollar 
shortage,” anyway. He’s more concerned 
with his personal shortage of English 
money. 

And many British newspapers—though 
not all, by any means—have been more 
preoccupied with stories about mis- 
conduct of U.S. soldiers and officers in 
Britain, and the high rates of pay which 
make it possible for GI’s to outbid 
Britons in entertaining British girls. A 
Communist whispering campaign has 
helped keep this sort of talk going. 

For the moment, criticism of the GIs 
is subdued. This is because of the way in 
which U.S. airmen rescued a good many 
British citizens in the recent coastal 
floods and in a big train wreck not long 
ago. After these deeds, the British press 
and public went out of their way to heap 
praise on the American GI’s. 

The GI dollars probably are more it 
portant for the survival of Britain, but 
the acts of heroism by individual service- 
men have done more to influence British 
opinion in favor of the United States- 
more, in fact, than anything else that 
has happened in a long time. 
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Next trip, make the newly re-created Sheraton-Cadillac your 
headquarters in Detroit! New escalators speed you to the all- 
new lobby . . . A cordial welcome—and then you're relaxing in 
your comfortable room. It’s all part of the top-to-bottom im- 
provement program just completed at this famous fine hotel. 


New luxury, new comfort, at Detroit's Sheraton-Cadillac 


Here you'll find familiar Sheraton comfort . . . courtesy... 
convenience. The same service—the same fine meals—you've 
enjoyed at the Chicago Sheraton, New York’s Park Sheraton, 
Boston’s Sheraton Plaza . . . and all the Sheraton family. 
RESERVATION §S BY tt 4 a0 Fe 
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How to be a good purchasing agent 


There’s a great deal more 
to a purchaser’s job than buying at 
the cheapest price. An office boy 
can do that. Those in the business 
can tell you that it’s more compli- 
cated—for instance in buying air- 
craft fasteners, which are all made 
to identical specifications. 


One executive who has since learned 
better says: ‘I thought I was doing 
my company a favor when I bought 


some NAS bolts a few cents 
cheaper than I could get them at 
SPS. Instead, I had Engineering 
Inspection and Production breath- 
ing down my neck. Running those 
bolts through inspection, the time 
lost, and the delays involved in re- 
jecting them—all this confusion cost 
us many times the original lot.”’ 


In the specifications for a fastener, 
you won’t find the experience and 
know-how listed which SPS has 
gained from making precision 
fasteners for the last half-century. 
Or the fact that one out of every 15 
of the 2000 people at SPS works at 


nothing but quality control. They’re 
reassuring facts to know, however. 
Buyers of SPS Aircraft Fasteners 
consider SPS inspectors their own, 
say they would be dollars ahead if 
all the materials they bought were 
up to SPS quality. 


These are also good reasons why it 
will pay you to address your fastener 
problems to SPS, Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


Che Stal Glear + A START FOR THE FUTURE 


Sps 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


If the boom begins soon to lose its force you should not be surprised. 

Business activity has been in a steady climb since 1938, except for minor 
interruptions in 1946, after World War II, and in 1949. 

Consumer spending has increased in dollar volume each year since 1938. 

Business expansion, investment in plant and equipment, has been high year 
after year since war ended in 1945. That's an 8-year stretch, counting 1953. 

Never in American history has total business volume stayed so high for so 
long a time. A pause. or a dip in activity, appears to be about due. 











Then there are these elements to consider in gauging the outlook: 

Industrial production is at a peacetime high mark. 

Employment in civilian jobs is at a seasonal record of 61.5 millions. 

Retail trade is running at record levels, is above that of a year ago. 

Government spending is about as high as it is going to go, barring war. 

America, in fact, can scarcely become any busier than it is now. Nearly 
everybody is at work, almost all factories are operating close to capacity, save 
for those industries where overcapacity is chronic. Any change ahead, therefore, 
would seem to call for a change in a downward direction. 











Prospects of peace in Korea--or the even clearer prospects of a coming cut 
in Government spending--indicate that total activity will decline a bit as the 
country adjusts to a small outlay for arms. A mild decline also is indicated 
after midyear in industrial expansion. 


Personal-income trend may be a sign that the top is near. 
Total income payments to individuals leveled off in February, after rising 
steadily since last August, following the steel-strike settlement. 
Private-industry pay rolls advanced slightly in February. So did profits 
of individual businessmen. Farm income dipped to offset these gains. 
Government pay rolls held steady through the month. 
Total income rate is running at 280.5 billion dollars a year. That's a gain 


























wy of 6 per cent from a year ago, but only a slight advance since December. The 
rs rise in income payments seems to be losing its force. 

n, 

if Construction industry has just completed a record for the first quarter. 
re 


Qutlay for new building in the January-March period was 7 billion dollars. 
That's a gain of 6.2 per cent over the same period of 1952. 
Private construction led the advance, with housing accounting for half of 
the gain. Public construction in the period was only slightly ahead of 1952. 
Commercial building is running 44 per cent ahead of a year ago. 
RE Public-utility expansion--gas and electric--also is up. 
It is a question whether the building industry will maintain this pace. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS~--(Continued) 


Housing construction is running ahead of expectations, may fall below last year 
in the months ahead. Private industrial building lagged in the three months. 


Business inventories also may carry a danger signal. They rose to 75.3 
billion dollars at the end of February for a gain of 350 million, seasonal 
factors considered. Inventories had been stable in earlier months. 

Inventory gains came wholly in durable goods--autos, appliances, etc. The 
advance here, seasonally considered, amounts to 600 million dollars. 

Soft-goods inventories declined by 250 millions during the month. 

Current production of consumer hard goods, such as autos and appliances, 
seems to anticipate greater sales than actually may be realized. That could 
create an inventory problem in months ahead. 














Retail sales of durables at present, however, show a gain. The increase in 
February amounted to 329 millions, seasonally adjusted. In the same month, 
retail inventories of durables rose by 413 millions. That does not appear to be 
out of line, since this is a normal period of inventory building. 


Steel industry is preparing for labor trouble again this year. 

Steelworkers are to ask for another wage hike, more fringe benefits. 

Industry is divided on the wage issue. Some firms are willing to yield on 
wages if they can get higher steel prices. Others want to hold the wage-price 
line in favor of general economic stability. 

Outlook for steel demand enters the situation. Forward orders for steel 
are reported to be slackening right now. That may indicate lower demand ahead, 
although demand for steel continues to be high. 

A price rise at this time may prove inadvisable. 

Possibility of a strike is seen by the industry. Critical months are in 
May and June, when wage-contract negotiations take place. 























Cotton promises to become the next acute headache in the farm program. 

Cotton plantings this year are to be as high as last year, despite a plea 
from the Department of Agriculture to cut acreage. 

Crop outlook, given good growing weather, is for 15 million bales or more 
this season. Government wanted the crop held to 12 to 12.5 million bales. 

Cotton exports, meanwhile, are down, with prospects for a rise dim. 

Cotton prices, however, will have to be supported by the Government, no 
matter what the size of the crop. Signs are that the Government is going to get 
a lot of cotton after the 1953 crop is in. 














One reason why so much cotton is being planted is precisely high support 
prices. In-.the Southeast, farmers are planting cotton because of acreage 
controls on peanuts and tobacco. In other areas--Texas and the Far West--it's 
the price prospect. Acreage controls seem likely for 1954. 


Atomic energy for private industry is becoming a more definite prospect. 

Government is preparing a program to share atomic energy output with some 
private firms. Idea is to produce power as a by-product of plutonium, which is 
needed for atomic bombs and which industry would sell to Government. 

Any widespread use of atomic power in industry is still some years away. 
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“Only Stone & Webster 
Offers All 3...” 


ENGINEERING 
STONE & WEBSTER ENGI- 
NEERING CORPORATION ren- 
ders complete design and con- 
struction services for power 
and industrial projects and, 
through its BADGER PROCESS 
DIVISION, offers similar facil- 
ities in the petroleum, chemical 
and pharmaceutical fields. 


MANAGEMENT 

STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE 
CORPORATION supplies advis- 
ory services for the operation 
and development of public 
utilities, transportation com- 
panies and industries; also pro- 
vides special services on a fee 
basis to meet specific problems. 


FINANCING 

STONE & WEBSTER SECURI- 
TIES CORPORATION offers 
complete financial services, in 
obtaining funds for meritorious 
new enterprises, in securing 
capital for enlarging the scope 
of established businesses and 
in developing and carrying out 
sound refinancing plans. 


STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED—Through these separate corporations under 
its general direction, Stone & Webster brings long-established standards of per- 
formance to the fields of engineering, business operation, and finance. Singly, or 
in combination under one roof, these services are available to American industry. 


STONE & WEBSTER, sxcorporated 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


STONE & WEBSTER CANADA LIMITED, 


90 BROAD STREET +¢ NEW YORK #4, N. Y. 
44 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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great big picture... 
Tittle bitty price! 
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SEE “MICHAEL” IN WALT DISNEY’S “PETER PAN” MOVIE! 
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GLENN McCARTHY, President 
FRANK H. BRIGGS, V.P. and Gen. Mgr. 
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What you as a businessman &% CAN and Eg CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN get information from mili- 

tary-contract officers about changes 
in the armed services’ procurement reg- 
ulations. The changes are made by the 
Munitions Board. They deal with record 
keeping on contracts, termination of fixed- 
price contracts, mailing lists for bidders 
and debarment of bidders. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now produce unlimited 
amounts of high-speed steels with 
high tungsten content. Government re- 
strictions on such steels are dropped by 
the National Production Authority. NPA 
also removes restrictions on use of pure 
tungsten and pure molybdenum. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, without violating the 

Taft-Hartley Act, tell your employes 
that you will continue to deal with them 
personally over their grievances. The 
National Labor Relations Board finds 
that an employer was within his rights 
when he told his employes that he would 
not be forced into a position where they 
would be unable to bring their griev- 
ances directly to him. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply, up to April 30, for a 
license to export magnesium in the 
second quarter of 1953. The deadline is 
extended by the Office of International 
Trade of the Commerce Department. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get a re- 

fund of a tax you pay on a dividend 
that you received from a company that 
later calls back the dividend because it 
had no surplus for the payment. A circuit 
court of appeals holds that a corpora- 
tion’s two equal owners were not entitled 
to a refund of tax paid on dividends re- 
ceived in one year but returned the next. 


YOU CANNOT avoid a ‘transpor- 

tation tax on a fare that you pay at 
an American port for a ticket to some 
point in the U. S., even though the trip 
is part of a continuous journey from a 
foreign country to a destination in the 


U.S. A ruling that such a fare igs ny 
exempt from the tax is handed down by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT legally describe , 

product as “worsted” unless it j 
made entirely of worsted or other woo, 
This labeling order is issued by the Fed. 


eral Trade Commission. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employe, 

safely insist that all the workers in 
your plant be invited to attend bargain. 
ing negotiations with union represent: 
tives. NLRB holds that an employer in. 
terfered with the rights of his employe 
under the Taft-Hartley Act when he 
encouraged all rank-and-file members 
to attend the bargaining sessions, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on being 

granted a formal hearing so that you 
can challenge the outcome of an elec 
tion in your plant if you sign a consent 
agreement for the recognition election. 
A circuit court of appeals upholds the 
ruling of NLRB that the language of 
consent agreements is sufficiently broad 
to give the Board’s regional directors 
discretion to decide whether a challenge 
requires such hearing. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be sure of expor 

ing as much iron and steel scrap t0 
Mexico in the second and third quarters 
of this year as in the first quarter. Quotas 
are reduced by the Office of Internation 
‘Llrade 


* * * 


Eq YOU CANNOT as a farmer, look 

for the Government to extend le 
yond April 30 a loan on your 19% 
crop of wheat stored in commercid 
warehouses. The Department of Agt 
culture announces that April 30 is the 
final date for repayment of Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans on 1952 wheat 
and most other grains commercially 
stored. Repayment date for soybean 
loans is June 1, and for corn is July 31. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and _ rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, 


courts and bureaus considet 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & joer 
REpPoRT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materia 
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Special 
Steels 

for 
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for 
Industry 
for the 


Spectacular Beginning 
of a SPECTACULAR STEEL 


An electric furnace puts on a terrific show when we drop 
in a charge (as above) but it’s only indicative of the great 
performance the steel will give later in service. For these 
are the high-alloy steels, stars of the metal world 

the steels that give you so much more than they cost in 
resisting corrosion, heat, weat or great stress—or in 
providing special electrical properties. @ They can help 
you Cut costs, improve quality, or add sales appeal. Let's 
get together on it. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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quality is steel... gloved in style 


True style comes from thoughtful, progressive design 
and quality construction. “Y and E” gives you these 
in unusual measure. 


And “Y and E” desks are practically “fashion proof.” 
Finished in Neutra-Tone Gray, they will be handsome 
in your office decor today—and tomorrow 

—and in years to come. 


YAWMAN and ERBE MFG. CO. 
Rochester 3, New York 
Steel Desks and Files, Filing System Supplies. 


Nationally distributed through 
branches, agents and dealers. 





(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





CROP HEADACHE WORSE— 
THE PLANS TO RELIEVE IT 


Wanted: A new farm law to 
work this miracle— 

Keep farmers happy by hold- 
ing up their prices and incomes. 
Give consumers cheaper food. 
Save the Government from get- 
ting stuck on surplus crops. Cut 
taxes for farm programs. Feed 
the hungry overseas. 

Politicians are looking for this 
wonder plan. Many schemes are 
weighed but the perfect one 
hasn't been found. 


Lower farm prices, with surpluses 
piling up in Government hands, are 
sparking a search for a new way to 
help agriculture, but at less cost to 
taxpayers. 

Farm groups, federal agencies and 
Congress are casting about. New ideas, 
still vague, appear. Old plans are dusted 
off and given new twists. Big deals with 
foreign nations are in the wind. 

The stakes are high. 

For farmers, the question is whether 
the sump in selling prices and incomes 
can be halted; net incomes shrank 6 per 
cent last year and may shrink 9 per 
cent in 1953. For all citizens, the answer 
to the farm problem will be felt in prices 
f they pay and in taxes (see chart on 

this page). For politicians, the pay-off 
comes in the 1954 elections; Republi- 
cans can lose control of Congress if they 
don’t satisfy farmers and consumers. 

Congress is concentrating first on ways 
to unload surpluses abroad. A six-week 
series of hearings on farm imports and 
exports is being held by the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee. You will hear lots 
ibout giving farm products away or let- 
ing them go at bargain prices. 

Barter deals are advocated in one 
Senate bill. The Government would take 
some of the 1.2 billions’ worth of sur- 
Plus crops it owns and offer them to 
foreign countries in exchange for things 
wanted here. Some of the 375 million 
bushels of wheat in federal storage 
might be traded for extra-long Egyptian 
cotton or Indian mica. U.S. cotton might 
be swapped for Japanese silk. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Government Owns 


What Is Under 
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FRANK W. REGAN, Pres. 


You can 
make sales 


in the new-construction market 


when you 
find prospects 


who need your product or service. 


Dodge Reports 
find prospects 


every day—for most leading con- 
struction firms and salesmen...They 
can for you. Get how-to-use Book 
free. Write Dept. U538. 


DODGE REPORTS 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 


F.wW. DODGE 


fil 


CORPORATION 


comfort can be yours 


at The BILTMORE 


Everything about The Biltmore makes 
a trip to New York a pleasure. . . its 
improved air-conditioning program . . . 
its meticulous standards of service . . . 
its heart-of-town location near all major 
centers. And when you arrive at Grand 
Central you're right at The Biltmore’s 
direct elevator from the Terminal. Next 
time, enjoy the luxury of The Biltmore. 


One Block from Airlines Terminal 


Tre Biltmore 


Madison Avenve at 43rd Street, New York 17 
Teletype NY 1-3494 
DAVID J. MARTIN, Vice Pres. 





Rasoretions crate by tect tteghone eal la eny of Chase eles: 
CE 6-2100 








Special Report 





... World food reserve proposed to use up surpluse 


The Commodity Credit Corporation 
would do the trading. The bill would al- 
low it to lose 500 millions in the process. 

A grander approach, backed by two 
dozen Senators, is for an “mternational 
food reserve” to mop up surpluses all 
over the world. The sponsors don’t know 
just how it would operate; that would be 
decided in an international conference. 
A plan worked out there would come 
back to Congress for approval. 

But here are some things the food re- 
serve might do: It would take over extra 
wheat from the U.S. and other pro- 
ducers such as Canada. Countries with 
lots of hungry people—say India—would 
go to the reserve for food. They would 
pay in their own currencies, and thus 
not need dollars. The reserve could use 
Indian rupees to pay for Indian man- 
ganese for the U.S. Or it could lend 
the rupees back to India to finance local 
industries. 

Cost, in money or products, to get this 
plan going can’t be guessed. But most of 
it would fall on the U.S. 

Tariffs in reverse, an idea from Alex- 
ander Hamilton, also are suggested. An 
example is the National Grange’s “export 
debenture plan.” 

An exporter in Seattle, sending wheat 
to India, would get a certificate equal to 
the tariff on wheat imported into U.S. 
He could use this to pay the duty on 
binoculars from Japan. Or he could sell it 
to a New York importer to pay import 
duties on British cars. Thus imports as 
well as exports would be encouraged. 

The Grange dropped that plan years 
ago but is mulling it over again, and 
Senator James O. Eastland incorporates 
the idea in a “full parity export plan” 
suggested to Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra T. Benson. 

The U.S. already uses tariff receipts 
to cover some farm costs. About 75 mil- 
lions will be used by the Agriculture 
Department this fiscal year to buy sur- 
pluses and distribute them for school 
lunches, relief, or foreign aid. Mr. Ben- 
son has been thinking of sending butter 
to the South Koreans. 

But most export plans bump _ into 
several troubles. 

They cost money one way or another. 
Results are uncertain; the U.S. spent 
600 millions on export subsidies under 
the International Wheat Agreement, and 
no one is sure how much extra grain 
moved as a result. U.S. subsidies would 
rile nations competing in the same crops; 
dumping cotton at less than cost would 
anger Mexico and Brazil. 

But the idea of shipping surpluses 
abroad is a seductive one in Congress. 
Foreign-aid programs have resulted in 


America’s giving away huge quantitic 
of cotton, tobacco and other crops. 

Most of those devices (not the “expo; 
debenture plan”) assume the Govern. 
ment will continue propping farm price 
here through loans and purchases, heng 
are not substitutes for the present Sys. 
tem. There are more far- -reaching plans 

A two-price system or “parity certif. 
cate plan” is now favored by the Grang, 
The Government would forecast output 
demand and market price for each majo; 
crop. It would also figure the differene § 
between market price and “parity, 
Congress’s idea of a “fair” price fy 
farmers based on past incomes and pu 
chasing power. 

Domestic prices would be held at the 
“parity” level through use of “parity-sup. 
porting certificates” sold by the Goven. 
ment and required of every producer 
and handler. Exports would go at the 
free-market level, with exporters get. 
ting rebates of the difference between 
that and “parity.” Rebates would also be 
paid on sales to welfare groups, low-in- 
come families and_ special industrial 
users. Money for that would come from 
sales of “parity” certificates. 

The Government would buy tiothing 
Theoretically the only cost would be to 
U.S. consumers who'd pay the full 
“parity” prices instead of a lower free. 
market price in years of plenty. 

Success of that complicated plan ¢e- 
pends much on ability to forecast. It alo 
means making U.S. citizens pay mor 
than foreigners for U.S. products. Parity 
certificates might be counterfeited. 

But Congress approved a similar plan, 
the McNary-Haugen Bill, twice in the 
20s. Republican Presidents vetoed it. 

On a different tack is the idea of let 
ting domestic farm prices fall to their m- 
tural level, unsupported by Government 
deals or rules. 

The “Brannan plan,” named for 
President Truman’s Agriculture Sect: 
tary, would pull the props from under 
prices of perishables like butter and 
meats. The Government would compute 
a “fair” income level for farmers. If 
prices didn’t bring this income, the 
farmers would get checks from the Gov- 
ernment for part of the difference. 

The Grange and American Farm Bu 
reau Federation fight that idea. They feat 
it would be too expensive and lead to 
crop controls. Actually the Government 
approached this system with “parity 
payments in the ’80s. 

“Price insurance” is a vaguer ide. 
Farmers would buy insurance from the 
Government guaranteeing a certail 
price. The higher the price, the higher 

(Continued on page 88) 
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What's in it for me 2 


ERHAPS YOU HAVE never read THE 

REPORTER before, and so, as you pick 
up your first copy, you would naturally 
ask, “What's in it for me?” 

There’s a good answer to that question. 
Not our own answer, but the answer of the 
people you yourself would think best quali- 
fied to judge a magazine . . . people who 
make the news, and people whose job it is 
to know the news. 


This is what they say is in it for you: 
The facts that really matter. Since you 
couldn't possibly read all the news, and 
since not all the news is essential, THE 
REPORTER concentrates on the things you 
absolutely need to know, Instead of merely 
summarizing the news, THE REPORTER col- 
lects all the vital facts for you, interprets 
them, and frequently manages to unearth 
events and issues you ought to know more 
about. For example, it was THE REPORTER'S 
digging out and putting together of the un- 
published facts about wire-tapping in 
America that won it the 1952 George Polk 
Special Award in Journalism. (THE 
REPORTER is the only magazine that has 
ever received this Award.) Referring to THE 
REPORTER'S China Lobby series which was 
also notable for its gathering together and 
interpretation of unpublished facts, The 
Washington Post said, “They have done 
what a veritable legion of newspapermen 
and university researchers have, hitherto 
unsuccessfully, tried to do.” 


This, too, is in it for you: 

The kind of information usually withheld 
from the general reader on the theory that 
it is “too technical” for him to understand. 
THE REPORTER presents this material — 
with no sacrifice of its meaning—in clear 
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Reporter 


and understandable terms, thus giving its 
readers the information they need to de- 
termine what action can or should be taken. 
Because of this quality, THE REPORTER was 
described by distinguished commentator 
Eric Sevareid as “The most courageous at- 
tempt to fill the awful void in the spectrum 
of American periodicals that we have seen 
in this generation.” 


Here’s something else that’s in it for you: 


A full sense that no matter how far away 
events occur they eventually creep up on 
us at home. A revolution in Egypt, a death 
in Russia—those things happen in distant 
lands. THE REPORTER anticipates the re- 
percussions of these far-away events and 
shows how they are likely to affect our 
policies and pocketbooks. THE REPORTER 
looks at clouds no larger than a man’s 


hand—over Europe, over the Middle East, 
wherever they appear—and warns of com- 
ing tempests. That is one reason why Adlai 
Stevenson said: “THE REPORTER is a re- 
markable magazine. I have yet to see any- 
thing better edited.” Mr. Stevenson has 
been a subscriber since THE REPORTER'S 
first issue four years ago. 


The most authoritative and interesting 
contributors are in it for you: 

THE REPORTER brings you the writing of 
such men as historian Henry Steele Com- 
mager, radio commentator Elmer Davis, 
Pulitzer Prize winner Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., former Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee Hugh Scott, cartoon- 
ist Bill Mauldin, former Ambassador and 
Assistant Secretary of State A. A. Berle, 
Jr., and other outstanding statesmen, au- 
thors, commentators and scientists. 


Some of the most enjoyable reading 
published today is in it for you: 

THE REPORTER makes world affairs so in- 
teresting to read about that a leading news- 
paper referred to THE REPORTER as “a 
journal which comes to our desk once each 
fortnight with all the refreshment of a cool 
breeze of reason and enlightenment.” THE 
REPORTER also offers you sharply etched 
profiles and human-interest stories... sa- 
tirical verse, reviews of books, television 
and movies . . . plus illustrations, cartoons 
and caricatures by America’s most talented 
artists. 


A substantial saving is in it for you: 

To make it easy for you to enjoy this 
unique new reading experience, we’re offer- 
ing you a special introductory rate plus a 
free copy of The Political Yearbook-1952! 


You save a full 40% of the single-copy 
price, or 23% of the regular subscrip- 
tion rate. Not only are 18 issues a won- 
derful value at $2.67—many subscrib- 
ers say that The Political Yearbook alone 
is well worth this price. What's more, if 
you enclose payment with your order, 
you get two extra issues (totaling 20 in 
all) because we save bookkeeping, bill- 
ing and postage. 


THE POLITICAL 
YEARBOOK —1952 


The Political Yearbook-1952 
is a handsome, finely illus- 
trated volume which brings you the best of THE 
REPORTER’s writings of the past year, put together 
so as to give you a clear picture of the world we 
live in. 6” x 9” * 160 pages * Oxford cloth 


THE REPORTER—A Fortnightly of Facts and Ideas 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a subscriber to THE REPORTER at the special 
introductory rate of $2.67 for 18 issues, and send me my free copy 
of THE POLITICAL YEARBOOK-1952 immediately. 

OD Bill me 

C)I am enclosing $2.67. Include 2 ExTRA issues for cash pay- 

ment, making a total of 20 issues. 
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The supply of Yearbooks is limited— 
to get your copy, mail this coupon now! 
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ADDRESS 








CITY ZONE STATE. 








SAN FERNANDO 
VALLEY 


HOLLYWOOD 
DISTRICT 


WEST-CENTRAL |/ CENTRAL 
DISTRICT DISTRICT 


Whit day! 


THERE’S STILL 


PLENTY or ROOM 


FOR YOUR PLANT IN HARBOR 


DISTRICT 
LOS ANGELES : 


Get the Fuels / 


WITHIN THE CITY LIMITS OF Los ANGELES there is a 453 
square mile area with over 3,000 prime sites for any type of 
business. Only by writing or calling here can you get all the 
facts about business and industrial locations and the many 
advantages and services offered by Los Angeles city. 


Tell us your requirements and a special analysis and recom- 
mendation will be made to fill your specific needs. All inquiries 
are confidential, of course. 


Ask for “F.0.B. LOS ANGELES? facts booklet for business and industry 


LOS ANGELES DEPARTMENT OF WATER & POWER 


Industrial Development Section D 
BOX 3669 + TERMINAL ANNEX + LOS ANGELES 54 
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... Benson wants totr 
flexible crop supports 


rate they'd pay. Difficulty would con 
in setting rates which would allow fy 
risks of weather and other factors, 

New schemes all have shortcoming, 
But so does the present one, which split 
farm forces into two warring camps, 

Present law has tenacious advocaty 
in Southern Democrats and some kp. 
publicans. They like it because it 5. 
quires Government loans or purchases x 
90 per cent of “parity” for cotton, com, 
wheat, rice, tobacco and peanuts. Som 
in the group want 90 per cent ma¢ 
mandatory for butter, oats, barley an 
soybeans. Others talk of supports at 95 
or 100 per cent. 

Leagued against them are nation 
leaders of the Farm Bureau and man 
Republicans. They would make pric 
supports flexible: drop them in times of 
surplus, raise them when there are shot. 
ages. They think this would induce 
farmers to adjust output to demand, and 
thus keep Government holdings down. 

A flexible system was enacted by 
Congress in 1948 but never went into 
effect. Mr. Truman said it would hut 
farmers by lowering prices when the 
need help. In 1952 Congress, with Re. 
publican votes, decided on rigid, high 
supports for major crops until Dee. 3] 
1954. Then the 1948 law would take over 

But the surplus problem grows so fat 
Congress is getting afraid to wait. Be. 
sides, there is no certainty lower sup. 
ports in 1955 would cure the situation, 
that farmers would cut production in line 
with lower prices. 

That leads some experts to feel the 
cure is forced production cuts. The lav 
provides for this if supplies get too big 
Tobacco and peanut growers are being 
told by the Government how much the) 
can plant and sell; they lose price sup 
ports if they don’t comply. Cotton an/ 
wheat seem in line for this next year. 

Republicans hope to avoid that 
Farmers don’t like controls, which tend 
to become semipermanent. 

Secretary Benson’s inclination is 10 
try the flexible-support system, if Cor 
gress lets him. He’d also try other par 
tial remedies; spend more money to find 
new uses for farm products; protect et 
porters against extra risks involved i! 
storing commodities overseas, conveniell 
to foreign buyers; and let perishabk 
surpluses go at a loss for relief or foreig! 
aid before they spoil. 

The Benson approach is just anothe 
indication of the difficulty of finding‘ 
complete answer to the farm problem 
It’s one that’s been tackled many ways 
but never very successfully, these p* 
three decades. 
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You wouldn’t dare be without adequate fire 
insurance. And probably your business is covered 
against many other ordinary perils. But how about 
such unusual hazards as collapse, water damage, 
sprinkler leakage . . . or such unusual protection as 
depreciation insurance and demolition coverage on 
your building and business interruption policies? 


A local ordinance may require fire-resistive con- 
struction in rebuilding after major fire damage to 
your building. Would your insurance program cover 
such increased cost . . . or your legal liability for dam- 
age from fire or other causes to a building you rent? 





You can be protected against these unusual 
hazards—and others—through insurance written to 
fit your particular needs. See your North America 
Agent. He will be able to help you study these 
unusual hazards. His counsel costs nothing, but 
it may save the life of your business. 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


4) NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE® Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


PIONEERS IN PROTECTION—SERVING WITH 20,000 AGENTS IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
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PAY CUTS: ARE MORE COMING? 


Pay cuts now showing up may 
be just the first of more to come. 
If prices keep dropping, wages 
for many workers must drop, too. 

It's a pay-off that unions didn't 
count on when they signed long- 
term contracts tied to the cost of 
living. 

There will be raises for some 
workers, as new contracts are 
signed. But what raises there are 
will be smaller than in 1952. 


Wages in 1953 show signs of level- 
ing off after their steady postwar rise. 
More than 2 million workers already 
are facing pay cuts. Further wage 
cutting can be expected in industries 
where there are tie-ins between wage 
rates and living costs. Raises in in- 
dustries where there are no such tie- 
ins will be harder to get. 

The effect of wage cuts that now are 
being made can be far reaching. 

Unions, for the time being, have had 
their fill of long-term contracts that call 
for automatic wage adjustments as prices 
rise or fall. That was an experiment that 
was popular with workers only while 
rising living costs were carrying wages 
higher. 

Raises of any sizable amounts are go- 
ing to be resisted by employers, especial- 
ly in industries where cost-of-living 
contracts are not in effect. It isn’t going 
to be easy for any union to wangle a 
wage increase in an atmosphere of wage 
cutting. 

It all adds up to trouble at the bargain- 
ing table for union negotiators. Pay cuts 
so far have occurred mainly under cost- 
of-living agreements, with their manda- 
tory adjustments, but other employers are 
asking that wages be reduced as contracts 
expire. 

Union demands for higher pay have 
been based in recent years on rising liv- 
ing costs. The situation now is reversed, 
and employers are citing price declines 
as reasons for cutting wages or holding 
old rates. Some unions probably will win 
wage increases, despite the price drop, 
but it now appears that 1953’s increases 
will be smaller than those in 1952. 

Industry by industry, this is how 
things are shaping up: 
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Unions Fear Rails, 


Railroad workers find that pay cuts 
already have wiped out a 4-cent-an-hour 
increase recently won through arbitra- 
tion. The raise was based partly on in- 
creased productivity in the industry. 
However, declines in the cost-of-living 
index resulted in a l-cent pay cut in 
January and now in a 3-cent cut under 
an automatic clause in the agreements. 
Further pay cuts may be ahead when 
the next quarterly adjustment comes in 
July. When agreements expire on Octo- 
ber 1, the rail unions are expected to dis- 
card the cost-of-living provisions. 

Auto workers also face the prospect of 
additional pay cuts, on top of a 1-cent 
drop now going into effect. The cost-of- 
living clause in auto contracts might 
take away 5 cents more in hourly pay 
cuts by the end of the year, assuming a 
living-cost drop of 3 per cent for 1953. 
If a sharp decline in business occurs, the 
price cut could be larger than that, re- 
sulting in further pay cuts. 


Autos Will Set Patter 


A 4-cent increase in wages is sched. 
uled for auto workers in June under ; 
“productivity” clause of the contract, 
This might be wiped out by the living 
cost pay cuts. The CIO Auto Worker 
Union tried to prevent the present 1-cep: 
cut and is demanding that contracts ly 
amended to limit further reductions to ; 
total of 4 cents an hour. The agreemenjs 
run until mid-1955. 

Coal miners seem to be heading int 
trouble over wages, too, although John 
L. Lewis refused to sign a cost-of-living 
agreement. Lewis’s trouble is that ¢oal 
operators report a slump in business that 
would make it difficult, if not impossible 
to grant a pay raise this year. Contract 
can be terminated October 1 if Lewis o; 
the operators should give 60 days’ notice, 

Steelworkers Union officials will meet 
April 27 to decide on their 1953 wag 
demands. Like the miners, the steel u- 
ion does not have cost-of-living provisions 

(Continued on page 92) 


~ United Press 


TRUCE TALKS were going on in Washington as well as in Korea last week. The 
top negotiators in these Washington talks were the two men shown here—Georgé 
Meany, President of the AFL (left), and Walter Reuther, President of the CIO. The 
truce teams led by Meany and Reuther met for one day, and delegated to a com 
mittee of six the job of trying to work out peace terms. Merger of the two rival 
labor organizations seemed little closer than before the truce talks began. 
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MACHINE WITH EXTRA 
KEYBOARD 
This photo-path pattern shows the ac- 
tual head motion of the operator who 
has to think and work in two systems, 
not one. Head and mind work harder. 


MONROE SINGLE KEYBOARD 
Operator’s head travels only one- 
sixth as far, as proved by this light 
pattern. No bob or weave on the 
compact Monroe Single Keyboard. 


How to make HEADWAY 


against your Calculating Costs 


In cutting your overhead, head travel (the movement of the operator’s 
head when making calculations) can be an important factor. When you 
reduce head travel you reduce fatigue . .. improve efficiency . .. and sharply 
reduce costly errors. 


A series of scientific motion photographs made by the U. S. Testing 
Company, Inc., revealed that the fully automatic Monroe Calculator— 
tested* against comparable machines on the same routine business prob- 
lems—reduces head travel much more. Reduces hand travel, eye travel, too. 


The exclusive Monroe Single Keyboard is so compact the operator 
moves her head less, “uses” it better. This lets the operator work with com- 
plete, undistracted concentration. And—by saving motion and lessening 
fatigue—it makes for maximum figuring efficiency... keeps personnel 
happier ... far more productive. It actually saves you money! 


Only the Monroe with its famous, exclusive Single Keyboard registers 
zeros and decimals automatically. Only the Monroe frees the operator so 


completely—hand, head and eye—for greater figure output. M ON RO E 


You can see for yourself how you can save time and money with the 


Single Keyboard Monroe Calculator. For additional photographic evi- CALCULATING «+ ADDING 
dence, call your local Monroe man today for a demonstration. ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


*Test No. 44156, April 10, 1952 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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LAWN SWEEPER 


does the work of © rakes —~ 
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Faster ... more efficient ... 
actually cleans the lawn easier 
and better. Keeping your lawn 
well groomed is no longer a back- 
breaking job! You simply push 
the HOMKO Lawn Sweeper like a 
Picks up leaves, grass clippings, lawn mower until the big 6 bushel 
weed seed, stones, twigs, ee 

ecorns—IN ONE OPERATION. basket jis full . . . wheel to 
disposal point and tip to empty. 
Helps keep your lawn free of 
weeds. Lawns or driveways 





are a cinch with a 
HOMKO because the 
brushes are adjustable. 





No storage problem. Hongs 
compactly on any convenient See one at your dealers today 
wall; folds fiat to 12” deep. write for complete informat 


WESTERN TOOL &@ STAMPING CO. 


Mfr. of the famous Homko Power lawn Mower 


Dept. U-10 2725 Second Avenue Des Moines, lowa 
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J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition March 31, 1953 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks........ ° $214,677 664.04 
United States Government Securities....... 171,478,739.60 
State and Municipal Bonds and Notes 58,561 ,728.35 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 1,650,000.00 
Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 

of Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited and 

Morgan § Cie. Incorporated) 3,806 ,833.02 
Loans and Bills Purchased 321 163,463.10 
Accrued Interest, dccounts Receivable, etc... 2,744,9 
Bankiné House 3,000,000.00 
Liability of Customers on Letters 

of Credit and Acceptances 10,933,658.56 


$788 ,017,011.90 





LIABILITIES 


Deposits: U.S. Government  §$ 54,099.778.50 
All Other 629 033,220.53 
Official Checks Outstanding 22,965,966.56  $706,098,965.59 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc.... 4,207 384.60 
Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 
Credit Issued 11,123 397.76 
Capital—250,000 Shares 25,000,000.00 
30,000 ,000.00 
Undivided Profits 11,587 263.95 


$788,017 011.90 
United States Goverument securitics carricd at $69,194,168.52 


in the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, 
to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Textile workers far 
demands for wage cuts 


fo, 
in its contracts and so is spared the auto. 
matic pay cuts. However, no _ indus, 
likes to get its wages far out of line jy 
comparison with the trend elsewher 
Steel companies are likely to reject pro 
posals for any large increase while oth 
industries, such as rails and autos, a 
cutting labor costs. 

Textile workers are seeking to hey 
off employer demands for pay cuts anj 
reduction in fringe benefits. A propos 
for a pay cut of 31 cents an hour hy 
been made by the American Woolen (jy, 
in hearings before an arbitrator, who hy 
power to make a decision binding on th 
company and CIO Textile Workers, Re. 
sults of this case are likely to affect man 


Staff wry 
CHEAPER GROCERIES ... 
. .. can mean smaller pay checks 


other firms. Cotton mills have been 1- 
gotiating with the CIO on company pr 
posals to reduce vacation pay, eliminate 
retirement benefits and make othe! 
fringe changes. 

Aircraft unions will have a harder time 
winning pay raises as their contracts e 
pire, now that various plants have ct! 
wages by 1 cent an hour under automatit 
living-cost clauses in their agreements 
Even unions that do not have the auto 
matic clauses will be affected by the 
wage downturn. 

Farm-implement firms also will be a 
fected in this way. A cut of 1 cent a 
hour ordered by International Harveste! 
Co. in 15 plants operating under auto: 
matic clauses will hurt union chances ° 
getting increases elsewhere. 

Electrical equipment is another 
dustry where some companies have 00 
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_.- Garment makers win 
increases in pay scales 


ofliving agreements while many nego- 
tiate on Wages each year. General Motors 
dectrical plants have contracts with the 
CIO Electrical Workers containing pro- 
yisions for automatic adjustments as 
prices rise or fall. A l-cent pay cut under 
this contract will hamper the union when 
it seeks increases in other plants. General 
Electric, for example, offered a raise of 
about 2 per cent, but the CIO Electrical 
Workers rejected it as much too small. 
Now the CIO finds that pay cuts, not 
raises, are an issue elsewhere. 

Rubber companies have been agree- 
ing to larger fringe benefits in negotia- 
tions with CIO Rubber Workers, but 
wage talks in this industry are yet to 
come. The union has stated that it wants 
a substantial raise. Its contracts do not 
contain cost-of-living clauses. 

Clothing firms have granted pay raises 
of 10 cents an hour to cotton-garment 
workers and 12.5 cents to those in wool- 
en-garment shops under contract to the 
CIO Clothing Workers. This union had 
passed up raises last year and was able 
to work out agreements before the cur- 
rent trend of pay cuts began. 

Thus, while some unions are able to 
get pay raises at this time, the decline in 
cost of living is likely to be a big factor 
in future negotiations. 

The official index involved in cur- 
rent pay problems measures the rise or 
fall of prices paid for goods and services 
by an average worker’s family. It is known 
officially as a consumer's price index. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, which is in 
charge of computing the index, revised 
the basis of its measurements for the mid- 
January figure and tried to abandon the 
“old-style” index it had been issuing. 

However, the railroad unions and auto 
companies requested that the old index 
be continued so that labor contracts 
based on that index would not need to be 
revised immediately. President Eisen- 
hower ordered continuation of the old 
index until June, and BLS complied, but 
the old index for January was delayed 
about six weeks. It was issued at the same 
time as the February figure. That is why 
the auto contracts, based on a January in- 
dex, brought a cut of 1 cent while rail 
agreements, based on mid-February 
prices, resulted in a 3-cent reduction. 

The old index fell rapidly during the 
period from mid-January to mid-Febru- 
ay. Auto workers will get the effects of 
that drop when their next quarterly ad- 
lustment comes in June, unless the in- 
dex rises again before then. As it is, auto 
Workers saved some money because of 

€ delay in issuing the old-style index 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Gunnison cuts 
Building costs 


over conventional housing 


@ Here’s another reason why dealers and investors alike are so enthusiastic about the 
Gunnison Home. It eliminates as much as 20% of the cost of home building. 





Skillful planning and engineering, modern factory methods of cutting and assembly, 
and simplified erection techniques reduce construction costs substantially. 

These facts also add up to a better home—a completely modern, highly-salable, 
trouble-free home—at far less cost! 

And in addition to lower costs, Gunnison offers its dealers: Advisory financial service 
—Interim financing—Home planning service—Full-page national advertising—Sales pro- 
motion literature—Local advertising participation—Technical assistance—and other help. 

Gunnison dealers also find that material procurement and architectural problems are 
minimized. Erection is simplified. They can offer a complete line of fine homes and de- 
liver them without the annoyances and costly delays found in conventional building. 

For dealers and investors alike, The Gunnison Home, a product of United States 
Steel Corporation, is a splendid opportunity. Write us on your letterhead and we'll send 
you full information. 

Gunnison Homes ore priced from $6500 to $12,000, excluding lot 


Ve 


sor ann Gl Gn SSTSRINONSEE AERO SIGE anton emncaning 


Gunnison Homes, Inc. 
Dept. US-43 
New Albany, Ind. 


Please send me a free copy of your new liter- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| ature. | am a prospective [_] Dealer [] Home 
| Buyer [] Investor 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


“Gunnison"'—trade-mark of 
Gunnison Homes, Inc, 





Industry is growing 

apace in the Seaboard Southeast 
where numerous factors combine to 
make for profitable manufacturing. 


Let us supply you with details 
on outstanding industrial sites 
in this area. No obligation, of 
course, and all negotiations 
confidential. 


Warren T. White 
Assistont Vice.President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 
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We know it will 
‘ety wire aircraft 
engines 3 times 
faster... 


WHAT ELSE 
WILL A ROBINSON 
WIRE TWISTER DO? 


If you have a wire twisting job in 
your plant, the split-second whirling 
action of this precision tool can save 


ou % of this labor cost. Now used | 


y Army, Navy, Air Force and lead- 


ing aircraft manufacturers and main- | 


tenance firms. Saves $140 per bomber 
engine assembled. We're sure there 
are other industries where equal sav- 


ings can be made. Is yours one of | 


them? 
Write for details and give us the 


nature of your wire twisting opera- | 


tion, please. 


RALPH C. ROBINSON CO., Inc. 
BOX 494, NORTH SACRAMENTO 15, CALIF. 
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. . . Unions find living-cost 
formula can boomerang 


for January. The cut in pay is not retro- 
active to March 1, when the last adjust- 
ment was due. 

Railroad workers may regret that their 
leaders insisted on retaining the old- 
style index. Their pay cut, it has been 
estimated, would have been 1 cent in- 
stead of 3 cents if they had accepted the 
new BLS index and had converted their 
contracts to it. The new index did not 
drop as rapidly as the old one, because 
food prices, which were declining, did 
not exert as much influence on the new 
index as they did on the old one. BLS 
had revised the “market basket” of goods 
and services used as a basis of measure- 
ment. ; 

The outlook, therefore, is for a trend 
away from these cost-of-living agree- 
ments. Rail unions will get a chance to 
take the lead in this movement, in view 
of the fact that their agreements expire 
before the auto contracts. The living- 
cost plan was adopted by many unions 
during the recent period of wage con- 
trols, as a way of getting raises despite 
stabilization rules. Unions in many cases 
will be willing to continue cost-of-living 
provisions if pay cuts are eliminated, but 
employers are not inclined to tie wages 
to prices only on the uptrend. 





Labor Shortages 
In Many Areas 


Employers, in their planning, should 
keep these points in mind about the em- 
ployment situation: 

The number of workers holding jobs is 
expected to reach an all-time high in 
August. Employment in civilian jobs is 
likely to go a little above last year’s peak 
of 62.6 million. 

This new level of employment is pre- 
dicted by Labor Secretary Martin P. 
Durkin, assuming continuation of the 
present defense program. Any drastic 
cut in this program could reduce these 
figures and bring lavoffs not now in sight. 

Finding workers to fill jobs is not as 
easy as it was a year ago. Among major 
production centers checked by the La- 
bor Department, only 99 areas now show 
labor surpluses, while a year ago 122 
areas had more workers than jobs. 

Shortages of labor exist in five major 
cities, according to the survey. This is 
the same as a year ago. However, no gen- 
eral shortage of workers is expected to 
appear during the rest of 1953, regardless 
of the outcome of the Korean conflict. 

(Continued on page 95) 





FIVE BOOKLETS TO HELP $ 
YOUR SALESMEN SELL! 


Send $1.00 with your name and addrey 
attached to this ad and mail today for thi. 
set of handy booklets on selling technique 
Only one set to a customer. 


a ices) A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMAy, 


— 


HIP by J. C. AsPLeY. Packed with 
helpful suggestions on selling fund. 
 mentals. Over 300,000 copies sold, 


SELL BY GIVING by JamestT 
MANGAN. A remarkable philosophy anj 
approach to soy poe simply cap. 
not fail. Over 200, copies sold, 

THE KNACK OF SELLING Your. 
SELF by James T. MANGan. Every 
salesman must sell himself before fp 
can sell anything. This book blueprints 
the way. Over ,000 copies sold, 


HOW TO SELL QUALITY by j.¢ 


wm AsPLEY. Tested methods to overcom 


price objections and sell a quality prod. 
uct in a buyers market. Over 500,00 
copies sold. 


\ STEP OUT AND SELL by W.E 


\ HOLLER, former sales managerfor 


{~~~ |\Chevrolet. An inspiring book that 
— a real punch. Over 250, ue 


000 copies sold, 


Each booklet averages 64 pages, size 4 x 6". Practical, 
down to earth, and packing a wealth of help, mil. 
lions of these booklets now used in training by some 
of the largest companies in all lines of business, 


DARTNELL 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING AIDS 


4666 Ravenswood Ave., 


Chicago 40, ill, 








The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 


payable on May 15, 1953, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1953. 


April 2, 1953 





THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


Common Stock 
No. 75, 20¢ per share 


Dare Parker 
Secretary 











Systematic Accumulation 
of these 


O KODAK OC) DU PONT 


O GENERAL MOTORS 
C1) STANDARD OIL (N. J.) 


Please check the prospectus you want 


Individual Stocks 





3 OUT? COAL | 


ESTABLISHED 1938 





1220 Lincoln Alliance Bank Bldg. 
Rochester 4, N. Y., Tel. BAker 8590 | 

















Something doing every 
Minute! You'll have the 
Time of your Life at 


Americas Premier 
Health and 
Pleasure Resort 








Address 


City 





Zone 


Dept. U.N., Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N.J. 


H VACATION HEADQUARTERS 
Read 
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tabor Week 


_,. Nation’s employed now 
have reached 61.5 million 


A balanced supply of labor, with ap- 
proximately enough workers to fill job 
openings, is reported in 78 cities sur- 
veved. This compares with 47 in this 
group a year ago. 

* Substantial increases in hiring are ex- 
pected in a number of areas, including 
Atlantic City, N. J., Stockton, Calif., 

Duluth, Minn., Kenosha, Wis., and 
South Bend, Ind. The Labor Depart- 
ment also sees many jobs opening up in 
construction, trade and outdoor service 
fields. 

For the country as a whole, 61,460,- 
000 workers had jobs in mid-March, ac- 
cording to the latest estimates just issued 
by the Census Bureau. That was 1,746,- 


—Harris & Ewing 


SECRETARY DURKIN 
...a rosy outlook for job seekers 


00 more at work than in March, 1952. 
It represented a new record for the 
month, and was 536,000 above the Feb- 
tuary, 19538, total. 

Unemployment declined in March to 
1,674,000, a drop of 114,000 from the 
previous month and 130,000 from a year 
4g0. Most of the additional workers who 
got jobs in March were newcomers to the 
bor force, but some came from the pool 
of unemployed. 

The biggest increase in jobs between 
February and March came in farming. 
Employment on farms rose by 354,000, 
t0.a total of 5,720,000. Further increases 
are expected for the next few months. 
The number of workers in nonfarm 
jobs also rose. The monthly increase was 
tstimated at 182,000, to reach a total of 
99,740,000. This was 2,038,000 above 
the nonfarm total of a year ago. 
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NQW! pupticate 120 BRICHT 
COPIES A MINUTE IN 
wwe colotd 
IN ONE OPERATION 


OF ANYTHING YOU TYPE. 


WRITE, 


SO SHARP! 
SO CLEAN! 


300 to 500 Copies from One Master 
In Seconds .. for Pennies! . . In Red, 
Blue, Green, Purple and Black! 


DITTO.DIO 


(LIQUID) DUPLICATOR 


NOW —cur copy costs! Your DITTO original 
or “master” can reproduce up to 5 colors in 
One operation—of anything you trace, draw, 
write or type—in seconds, for pennies! 

Just snap your original on the new D-10 
and out come 300 to 500 vivid copies, at 120 
a minute, on any weight of card or paper, in 
sizes from 3” x 5” to 9” x 14”. On short runs, 
file your original, change data or pictures on 
it if you like, and run more copies later. 

See, try the new DITTO D-10! It has 
wear- and corrosion-resisting stainless steel 
parts. It has smooth, balanced action—makes 
an expert of any user. It’s surprisingly low in 
cost. It’s just what you’d expect from the 
world leader in duplicating 
machines and supplies. 


USED IN OVER 300 LINES OF 
BUSINESS TO MAKE COPIES 


eSALES LETTERS © SPECIFICATIONS 


« BULLETINS ° GRAPHS O Send me j,.°'°©) 


e MAPS ¢ CONTRACTS 
ePRICE SHEETS |» MUSIC SCORES 
e MENUS e HOUSE ORGANS 
e QUOTATIONS, | «NOTICES 
BIDS RADIO SCRIPTS 
e POSTCARDS e DRAWINGS 
o ESTIMATES EXAMINATION 
¢ BLANK FORMS QUESTIONS 
e SKETCHES o NEWS RELEASES me | 
oe STATEMENTS e LESSON SHEETS is = 


o REPORTS Sing 


a 
demonstration for m 


DRAW, OR TRACE 
NO STENCILS! 

NO MATS! 

NO INKING! 

NO MAKE-READY! 


Y Bivd., Chicago 12, mu, . 


‘a Sai 
r Obligation 'O me, pl 

» Please 

tare ©n new Dj “1 

TOCess, 1 


to D. 
D-10 Duplicator 
e. 





Is Big Business so bad just 
because it’s big? 


Before you answer, let’s look at some of the benefits that only Big Business could give us 


in 1923 sheet steel cost $135 a ton. Today the price is less than 
it was thirty years ago. If it were still rolled on pre-1923 hand 
mills, it would cost $275. We now have a superior product at lower 
cost, because steel companies spent millions engineering and build- 
ing continuous rolling mills. 


Less than 50 years ago, electric lights were a luxury. Incandes- 
cent bulbs cost 70 cents apiece, gave poor light. Now for less money you 
buy a 150-watt lamp that’s vastly better and much easier on the eyes. 
How come? Because of continuing improvement programs that only 
big electrical manufacturing companies can afford to finance. 


When automobiles were still a novelty, tires lasted three or 
four thousand miles. Now they give ten times that mileage—and 
initial cost is lower than it used to be. Why? Because tire develop- 
ment, stimulated by intense competition among big rubber com- 
panies, has brought better and better tires. 


Only yesterday heavily loaded engines poured smoke over 
towns and countryside laboring up grades. But since the war, rail- 
roads are investing fortunes in powerful smoke-free diesel and elec- 
tric locomotives—which took other millions to develop. Railroads 
and equipment builders have to be big to do that. 


OU could name dozens of other things—comforts, luxuries, necessities 


GRANULAR BASIC 
oo 


—that we in America enjoy every day, only because the businesses 
that produce them are big. Isn’t it obvious, then, that Big Business must 


be judged, not by mere size but by the contributions it makes to the public 


welfare ? 


This message is published in the interest of truth and understanding by 


REFRACTORIES 


a small business serving Big Business. We make refractories — materials 
needed to line basic open hearth and electric steelmaking furnaces. We 


know Big Business from years of working with it. We know that Big 
Business is necessary to a growing, improving world. 


Basic Refractories Incorporated e 845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Exclusive Agents in Canada: REFRACTORIES ENGINEERING AND SUPPLIES, LTD., Hamilton and Montreal 





News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Now is the time to line up summer jobs for young people. Jobs may be 
scarcer this year, competition keener. 


NATIONAL PARKS. Concessionaires in National Parks employ youngsters as 
guides, cooks, waitresses, nurses, chauffeurs, bell boys, chambermaids and other 
summer help. Department of Interior, Washington 25, D.C., will send you a book- 
let, “Summer Employment," showing where to apply. 

Also listed are a number of jobs in land management and reclamation work in 
Western States. Minimum age is 18 and some training usually is required. 
Agriculture Department has similar work, for hardy youths, in National Forests. 





LOCAL JOBS. Employment counselors list these other possibilities for 
ambitious boys: lawn care and gardening; nonunion jobs in construction 
(outside of cities, ordinarily) ; farm work; camp and playground jobs; 
seasonal employment in drugstores, neighborhood shops, service stations. 





Caution: If your son or daughter earns $600 or more in a year, you 
lose a dependent for tax purposes. 


DRAFT DEFERMENTS. There's growing confusion about rights of 19-year-olds 
who get draft-induction orders. Some are leaving high school or college before 
they need to. Here is the rule: 

The law guarantees deferment to a full-time high-school student making 
Satisfactory grades until he graduates, or reaches the age of 20. To get this 1-9 
deferment, a student must show his draft board a letter from his principal, 
Saying that he is doing satisfactory work. Note: A draft board cannot give a 
Student this deferment until he receives his first order for induction. 

A 1-S deferment is available to a college freshman, too, after he's ordered 
for induction, assuming he's never been deferred before. He needs a letter from 
his dean to qualify. The 1-S status protects him from call until the end of 
his current academic year. 





PASSPORT JAM. If you plan a trip abroad this spring or summer, better 
get your pasSport application in early. Passport demand is greatest in 
history. Remember -- For a passport, you need a birth certificate that 
carries the seal of the agency that issued it, plus the date when the 
certificate was recorded. People often get the wrong kind of certificate. 
You'll need two photographs, too, to accompany your passport application. 





(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


ARTHRITIS DRUG. Many readers of our interview on arthritis (issue of Feb. 
27, 1953) ask why a drug called “butazolidin" or "phenolbutizone" was not men- 
tioned. We checked an authoritative source, who states: 

"It is believed that, in a certain percentage of cases of rheumatoid arth- 
ritis, this drug more effectively overcomes pain and discomfort than ordinary 
aspirin. So it has been received with enthusiasm in some quarters. About 1 in 4 
patients receiving this drug experience some undesirable side reactions--some 
of them severe. It is now available by a doctor's prescription, and it would be 
tragic if patients began to use it without strict medical supervision, because 
we are not yet entirely familiar with its potential side reactions. Remember, 
too, that it does not arrest the disease itself." 





SOCIAL SECURITY. Questions keep popping up about the size of Social 
Security pensions, and how you get them. 





SIZE OF PENSION. A man who's earned an average of $100 a month in 
covered employment or self-employment since Jan. 1, 1951, gets $55 a month 
if he retires at 65. With a wife over 65, his pension is $80. 

With $200-a-month earnings, a man gets $70 a month on retirement; $105, 
with a wife after she reaches 65. With earnings of $300 a month or more, a 
man gets the maximum pension of $85 a month if single or with a wife under 
65; $127.50, with a wife over 65. 





HOW TO COLLECT. Apply at the nearest Social Security field office, 
after you reach 65 and retire. You'll need proof of age--a birth certifi- 
cate; family Bibles; records from churches, schools, fraternal organiza- 
tions; or an affidavit from two persons who knew you at a certain age. Or 
you can get the U.S. Census Bureau to search its records, give you what 
amounts to a birth certificate. That costs you $3. 





INVESTMENTS. Many wonder if this is a wise time to buy a house or farm. 
Can prices drop far from present levels? We can tell you this: 

1. The general U.S. price level has more than doubled since 1939. 

2. Prices now are close to highest levels since the American Revolutionary 
War, when greatest U.S. inflation occurred. 

3. Extreme price rises associated with wars have, in modern history, always 
been followed by substantial price declines. 

Ups and downs in prices of farm real eState (land and buildings) show that 
you can make a long-term investment at a bad time. Farm real estate was valued 
at an average of $69 an acre at peak of World War I inflation in 1920. It was $49 
an acre in 1930; $32 in 1940; $65 in 1950. Now, after Korea, the average is about 
$82 per acre, and easing down a bit. But keep in mind the props under prices 
are stronger now than in periods after earlier wars. 





MILITARY OBLIGATIONS. Thousands of draftees are returning home now, and 
their families and employers need to know exactly what Reserve obligations they 
face. For the official explanation, ask for a new bulletin: "Security." It's 
free on request to Office for Reserve and ROTC, Army Department, Washington 25, 
D.C. A special kit--"Here Are The Facts"=--is being prepared to answer em- 
ployers' questions about Reserve duties of younger workers. 
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FACTS FROM THE 1952 ANNUAL REPORT OF 


LION OIL COMPANY 


Continuing a Story of Progress—The 
year 1952 was another successful one for 
Lion Oil Company despite a decline in net 
earnings from the previous year. Sales and 
operating revenues were higher. Construc- 
tion was begun on two major expansion 
projects which are expected to increase sales 
and profits materially when completed. 
Petroleum—A refinery extension, begun 
during 1952, will add new units at a cost of 
about $5,000,000. These units, when put 
into operation in the third quarter of 1953, 
will permit an increase of 50% in the volume 
of gasoline manufactured with about the 
same crude oil thruput. 

Search for new reserves of crude oil and 
natural gas resulted in eight new discoveries. 
Drilling scheduled for 1953 includes wells 
on leases in West Texas, Julesburg Basin 
in Colorado, and Williston Basin in North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Montana. 


Chemical—In May, construction of a 
chemical plant near New Orleans, Louis- 
iana, was begun. Estimated cost is $31,000,- 
000. This facility, which is scheduled for 
completion during the second quarter of 
1954, will increase. Lion’s nitrogen produc- 
ing capacity slightly more than 50%. This 
expenditure will bring the Company’s in- 
vestment in the field of petrochemicals 
about in balance with that of oil operations. 

The Company sold 400,000 additional 

shares of common stock and $15,000,000 
principal amount of Sinking Fund Deben- 
tures in May 1952 for a net cash considera- 
tion of $30,127,556. That amount was set 
aside to finance construction of the new 
chemical plant. 
Earnings and Dividends—Net earnings, 
which are shown in the condensed earnings 
statement below, declined principally be- 
cause of materially higher costs of finding 
oil, and lower refined oil prices. 

Cash dividends at the rate of $2 per share, 
aggregating $5,781,744, were paid during 
the year. That sum was 56.6% of the net 
earnings for 1952. 
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FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


Net Working Capital (Stated) —Dec. 31 

Current Ratio 

Net Properties (Fixed Assets) 

Total Net Worth—Dec. 31 

Shares of Common Stock Outstanding 
Dec. 31 

Number of Stockholders 

Total Dividends Paid 


OPERATING SUMMARY 

Number of Producing Wells (net) 

Gross Crude Oil Production—Barrels 
Crude Oil Run to Stills—Barrels 

Total Refined Oil Sales—Gallons 
Elemental Nitrogen (N) Production—Tons 
Number of Employees—Dec. 31 

Annual Payroll 





1952 


$26,207,331 

3.33 
$74,930,620 
$91,739,829 


3,090,884 
16,111 
$ 5,781,744 


818 
7,713,422 
7,931,703 

368,091,487 
163,449 
2,623 
$12,040,271 


1951 


$25,517,316 

3.66 
$67,436,908 
$72,018,688 


2,690,861 
11,791 
$4,856,700 


795 
8,011,422 
8,271,310 

377,262,270 
155,379 
2,497 
$10,968,405 
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CONDENSED EARNINGS STATEMENT 

For Years Ended December 31 
Sales and Operating Revenues 
Operating Charges, Interest, Etc. (Net) 
Net Income Before Provision for Taxes on Income 
Estimated Federal and State Taxes on Income 
Net Income 


oy bored on 3,090,884 shares outstanding at end of 1952 
** Based on 2, 490,861 shares outstanding at end of 1951 





1952 


Amount Per Share* Amount 


Per Share** 





$88,625,282 $28.67 
72,082,857 23.32 
16,542,425 5.35 
6,331,000 2.05 
$10,211,425 $ 3.30 


$86,466,609 
67,525,583 
18,941,026 
7,190,000 
$11,751,026 


$32.13 
25.09 
7.04 
2.67 

$ 4.37 








For 1952 Annual Report, 
write Public Relations Dept., 
803 Lion Oil Building, 
El Dorado, Arkansas 
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BIG DEBT: STILL STUMPS EXPERTS 


Caution as Treasury Turns From Cheap Cred; 


U. S. now is to pay more for its 
money than it has for nearly 20 
years. Buyers of a new 30-year 
bond will draw 3% per cent in- 
terest. 

New issue is no bombshell, 
though. It's the essence of pru- 
dence. It means Eisenhower's 
money experts are to proceed 
with discretion. 

Cheap money is to be aban- 
doned—but with no unseemly 
haste. 

Caution, not haste, is to rule in the 
drive of Government’s new money 
managers to scrap the cheap-credit 
ways of the New Deal. The unwieldy 
national debt, piled up in odd shapes 
over 20 years, is to be made more 
manageable. Credit is to be made 
scarcer and dearer in the process. But 
there is to be no rush. 

That fact is made clear by announce- 
ment of the details of the Treasury’s of- 
fering of a new long-term bond, first in 
seven years. Amount to be put up—only 
about a billion dollars—shows no intent 


to remake the 264-billion-dollar debt 
overnight. Neither is it going to soak up 


enough investment funds to tighten 
credit seriously or to bash the bottom out 
of the bond market. 

Treasury, instead, is to get the other 1 
billion dollars of cash it needs between 
now and June 30 by increasing the sale 
of the 90-day bills that banks like so well 
—a more inflationary step. 

The new 3% per cent bond rate, on the 
other hand, goes along with investors’ 
own ideas of what the Government 
should have to pay for a 30-year loan in a 
free market. It accepts the higher interest 
rates that have been allowed to develop, 
but does little to boost them further. 

The new move by Treasury Secretary 
George M. Humphrey, in other words, is 
another cautious step toward a gradual 
squeezing of credit and a shift of the 
public debt into longer-term issues. 

Further steps are being planned. More 
than 60 billion dollars of the public 
debt will come due in the next 12 
months and has to be refinanced with the 
sale of new Treasury securities. But these 
pieces of the debt are to be replaced 
carefully. 

To understand why longer steps can- 
not be taken under the new debt policies 
at this time, you need to look at some of 
the problems Mr. Humphrey and _ his 
aides already are encountering. A quick 
glance back sets the scene. 

Interest rates have been free to rise 
and fall since early 1951. 


Before that, the New Deal manag 
were supporting the prices of U.S, secu 
ties—like farm products—by _ purchas 
in the market. Since bond prices a 
yield rates work like opposite ends of ; 
teeter-totter, this meant that Governmey 
was fixing interest rates on the money} 
borrowed. Size of the U.S. debt being 
what it was, the low Government-paif 
rates forced low interest rates for byg. 
nessmen, cities, ordinary families on th: 
money they borrowed, too. 

What happened when Governmei 
quit supporting prices of its securities i 
shown in the chart on this page. Thog 
prices began to fall. Interest rates, jj 
other words, began to rise. People 
over the country began to pay more fr 
the money they were borrowing. 

Now, new elements are affecting th 
interest that people pay. Where Denv- 
crats simply permitted rates to rise, Re. 
publicans have been giving those rates: 
leg up. They've done it by promising t 
pay off some of the short-term debt that 
comes due each week and to float higher 
interest, long-term loans that could bk 
put aside and forgotten for 20 or 3 
years. At the same time, just about evey 
businessman, city, county and family in 
the country has decided it’s time to bor. 
row money, or buy on the cuff. 

Result is a sharp rise in the demand 
for loan money, while supplies have 

(Continued on page 102) 


U.S. Treasury Bonds: Down in Price 


(Victory Bonds of 1967-72) 
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Working hand in glove...with leather 


How banks help with the man- 
ufacture and distribution of 
thousands of leather products 





TE manufacture and distribution of 
baseball gloves — along with countless 
other leather products —call for a lot of 
ingenuity and a great deal of money. 
Manufacturers, designers, craftsmen 
supply the ingenuity. The money most 
often comes from commercial banks. 


The story of leather starts with a tan- 
ner who gets a short-term bank loan to 
y up raw animal hides from a mid- 
Western packer. After processing and 
grading, the tanner pays back his loan 


by selling finished leather to manufac- 
turers who design and fashion it for in- 
dustrial and consumer use. 


Some manufacturers have enough 
cash on hand for the large leather stocks 
they must buy. Others borrow from 
banks — repay their loans when the 
leather is sold to the retailer and jobber. 


Retailers and jobbers? They, too, 
need bank help to buy thousands of 
dollars worth of stock in a single ship- 
ment. A bank provides the quick cash 
and gets its money back when retail 
sales start to roll. 

There’s nothing exceptional about 
bank help to leather, though. 


Look at almost any product you wear 
or use—any American industry you as- 
sociate with progress — and you'll see 
that: somewhere in the background 
there’s always a bank. 

More specifically, there’s a bank com- 
peting with a lot of other banks to 
supply the working capital that helps 
American business and strengthens the 
whole economy. 


Chase National Bank is proud of the 
part it is playing in American progress. 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 








CANDIDATES 
For Stock Split-Ups 


or LARGE STOCK DIVIDENDS 


TOCK SPLITS often foreshadow a rise in market value, as well as 4 
dividend increase. Purchase of likely candidates for splits can prove 
highly profitable. You have seen this happen in the case of Southern Railway, 
Bell Aircraft, Phelps Dodge, Motorola, and many other leading stocks. 
Similar action by other companies experiencing exceptional prosperity or 
vigorous growth is to be expected. 
UNITED'S Research Staff has just issued a list of 34 likely candidates for 
stock splits or large stock dividends. These selections are made more 
attractive by large current earnings, substantial reinvestment of earnings in 


new plant and equipment, ability to increase dividends, outstanding record 
of growth. Yields on these stocks range up to 8%. 


You can be prepared for future stock splits or large stock dividends by sending for 
this new Report. You will receive also the next four issues of the complete UNITED 
Business and Investment Service. 


Yours with Months Trial Subscription 
As an introductory offer, we will send this Special Report and the 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 


UNITED Reports 
backed by 33 years’ 
experience, are used | Address : 


inan any other a: |UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


visory service. | 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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Send A Copy 
To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of ‘“U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 
with my compliments to the persons listed below: 
(1 If possible send the April 17, 1953 issue. 
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Cities and counties 
pay double for loans . . . 


been limited. Savings, the basic souny 
of investment funds, are high. but nq 
high enough. And the Governmey 
squeeze, plus other things, has kept 
banks from creating much new money. 
What all this adds up to is a furthe, 
tightening of credit, and more force jy 
the climb of interest rates. This is the 
situation that Government faces in jt 
effort to remake the U.S. debt and keep 
a free market at the same time. 
Problems that arise are forcing th 
Administration to step warily in its shi 
from cheap-money policies. Effects of 





How Taxpayers Are Hit 
When Interest Goes Up 





$7 Billion 6 


$6 Billion » 





$5 Billion > 





Interest on 
National Debt 
$4 Billion oS / 
$3 Billion > AT ae SCN Tae Ue 


-——- 1945, to 1953 —— 
(Years ending June 30) 














Note: Debt on which interest has been paid has 
varied relatively little over the years shown here 





Source: Treasury Dep ews Pan, Corp 


steps already taken show why the go 
slow signal is up. Higher interest rates 
it is clear, are not being received every: 
where with equal enthusiasm. 

Cities and counties, forced to bomow 
huge sums to build schools and roads, 
provide an example. Time was, and not 
long ago, when any well-run city with 
sound credit rating could borrow for a 
most nothing. Now al! that is changed. 
Cost to the city, and its taxpayers, has 
doubled. Cities that were borrowing for 
1.3 per cent in 1946 now are paying 26 
per cent or more, and the groans of tat 
payers can be heard in every growing 
community in the U.S. 

Home buyers, too, are accepting 
higher interest costs with less than opel 
gratitude. In areas where families wert 


make 
makit 


buying homes on a 4 or 4% per cen. 


mortgage two years ago, lenders are de- 
manding and getting 5 per cent. Veter 
ans’ groups are bitterly protesting th 
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... Cost of national debt 
rises 1.5 billions 


inability of their members to get Govern- 
ment-guaranteed home loans that are 
supposed to be available to veterans at 
4 per cent. : ; 

Moreover, as credit has tightened, 
mortgage lenders have become more in- 
stent on bigger down payments, smaller 

riods in which to pay loans off, and 

credit standings for home 
buyers. 

Corporations wanting to erect new 
factories, or replace obsolete machinery, 
ye directly affected, too. The company 
that borrows, say, 50 million dollars for 
anew plant must reckon with the inter- 
est costs to be met in each future year. 
If those costs appear out of line with the 
profits to be expected from output of a 
new plant, then it’s no time to build. 
Some new projects, thus, are being post- 
poned. 

Retired people and others who get an 
important part of their income from 
bonds of various kinds also are aware of 
the changes that have been made. So 
long as they can continue to live on the 
fxed interest from their bonds, they 
went hurt. If they are forced to sell 
bonds to get cash, though, they'll feel 
the pinch on money. People who bought 
bonds for $1,060 or more are not happy 
to sell them at $940. 

Even the enthusiasm of lenders for 
the higher interest rates they now can 
charge is not unrestrained. Their own 
holdings of long-term bonds also are 
worth considerably less on the market. 
The bank, insurance company or savings 
and loan association that has to sell 
bonds at a loss in order to raise funds to 
make new loans is going to be in no rush 
to take advantage of the higher interest 
rates it can charge. It will, instead, de- 
pend on new funds coming in for cash to 
make loans. That situation already is 
making lenders more careful. 

Congressmen, in some cases, are join- 
ing in protests against rising interest 
rates. Their objection centers on the re- 
' sulting rise in interest payments on the 
big national debt. The chart on page 102 
shows what has happened to those 
charges. Cost of the debt now is running 
more than 1.5 billion dollars a year above 
the 1946 level, though the debt itself is 
about what it was then. 

What this means is the transfer of 
hundreds of millions of dollars each year 
fom the pockets of taxpayers to the tills 
of banks, insurance companies, pension 
funds, other lenders. New Treasury 
.p sues of the last two years alone have 
added $50 million dollars a year to in- 
terest payments. The plan is to add those 

(Continued on page 104) 
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“‘| never dreamed figuring was so simple as on a Marchant. 


“‘Take multiplication... getting the answer is easier than writing it down. 
My Marchant multiplies automatically and with one less step than other 
calculators. What’s more, it’s the only calculator where | can check 
all my figures—multiplicand, multiplier and the answer— 
at the end of the problem. 


“And Marchant’s division is the simplest, too. 
The remainder automatically clears out at the end of the 
problem, leaving nothing to copy but the answer.” 


MARCHANT’S MANY EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES INCLUDE: 


“Push-Button’’ Multiplication 
Complete Three-Dial Proof 
One-Hand Keyboard Control 


int 


MARCHAN 


AMERICA’S FIRST 





The MARCHANT MAN in your phone book is ready to show you, 
on your own work, that MARCHANT is the simplest calculator to 
operate, yet delivers the highest figure output. Call him or mail 
this coupon with your business letterhead to get your FREE... 


Guide to Modern Figuring Methods Oo 
Illustrated Booklet about Marchant Calculators a) 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. - Gakiand 8, California 
uU-5 
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REZNOR 


Since 1888 


the Ul jemi of your hospitality 


Your handclasp is only part of it. People judge you and your 
business on other things, too. What it looks like. What it cost. How 
it feels! More and more, you'll see Reznor Gas-Fired Unit Heaters in- 
stalled in successful stores, offices and public meeting places. These 
modern symbols of hospitality provide on-the-spot temperature con- 
trol . . . clean, automatic heat, decentralized for efficiency, economy 
and comfort. Place them on the floor; suspend them from the ceiling, 
Reznor Unit Heaters look good, feel good. They cost less to install; 
far less to operate; and, as the world’s most desired gas-fired unit 
heater, REZNOR is a name you can really count on!! 


WRITE NOW FOR full facts on how to solve heating problems quickly 
at lowest possible cost with Reznor, the good looking heater with big, quiet 
fan. Write for 20-page book on Unit Heating. Address: 17 Union Street, 
REZNOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MERCEK, PA. 


WORLD'S MOST POPULAR GAS UNIT HEATER 
CLEAN GAS HEAT FOR HOME . BUSINESS .- 
STOCKS AND SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


INDUSTRY 
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. . » Homes and factorie 
become harder to build 


higher interest costs to more and more of 
the public debt as old securities Come 
due and are replaced with new ones, j 
addition, lenders reap the benefit g 
higher interest charges paid by byg. 
nesses, cities, counties and ordinary fap. 
ilies that borrow money. 

It is this shift of wealth from song 
groups to others that a few Congressme, 
really are protesting. Generally, its ; 
shift from groups that are large in nu. 
bers of people to groups that are tek. 
tively small. 

Inflation fighters, the new Adnip. 
istration is finding, seldom are strong con. 
tenders in popularity contests. Yet the 
truth is that the new Republican leades 
are doing things the hard way by deliber. 
ate choice. They are convinced that, du. 
ing inflationary times, the country will lk 
far better off with tighter credit and 
higher interest rates than with price con 
trols, priorities and the direct reguk- 
tion of consumer credit and mortgag 
loans. 

The discouraging outlook that face 
some families who want to borrow money 
for new homes offers an example. This is 
precisely what the new policies are de. 
signed to produce. Effect is to limit home 
building that is based on overextended 
credit, and put off some building to les 
inflationary periods. 

Further, the fact that many _ indus 
trial expansion projects may have to be 
postponed because of higher interest 
charges is no deterrent to the shift to 
tighter credit. That, too, is one of the 
goals of the new policy. Industry expar- 
sion plans that may be inflationary in 
fect today might be just what the eco 
nomic doctor orders later on. 

Only the rise in interest charges o 
the national debt is an unsought end. 
And even this added cost to the taxpay: 
ing public, the Administration insists, i 
small in relation to the costs to be e& 
pected from a new fling at inflation. 

Prospect, thus. is that the new A¢ 
ministration will go its chosen way in 
money and debt matters. Security issues 
that come up for refinancing will be 1 
placed, wherever possible, with new obl 
gations carrying higher interest rates 
and longer terms. New borrowings wil 
be at least partly of this sort. 

Yet caution will continue to me. 
While credit continues to expand in the 
face of official disapproval, the squeez 
will be on. But it will be a carefully calev 
lated squeeze. If borrowing and spent: 
ing weaken, so will the squeeze. And if! 
real downturn occurs, the policy of 
new Administration can reverse its 
just as easily as it began. 
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LUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 





A spirit of caution is growing among 
investors, bankers and businessmen, 
but the main barometers of produc- 
tion and trade show business activity 
in a vigorous state. 

Stock prices were driven down to 
974.10 on the Dow-Jones industrial 
average on April 6 in a sharp wave of 
selling. It was the largest drop in a 
single day since November, 1950. 

inventory purchases of raw materials in 
the U.S. and abroad apparently slowed 
in the week ended April 8. Prices of 
industrial raw materials in the BLS 
index of sensitive commodity prices 
fell 8 per cent. Tin dropped 7 cents 
per pound, copper scrap and rubber 
2, hides and wool 1. 

Steel-scrap prices have been wobbly in 
recent weeks. Steel demand is still 
strong and mills have heavy orders on 
their books. In the past, however, a 
drop in steel-scrap prices has often 
signaled a decline in steel production 
some months later. 

lenders are reported requiring larger 
down payments and shorter maturi- 
ties on installment purchases of used 
autos. Retail stocks of used cars had 
risen to 678,000 by the middle of 
March, up sharply from the corre- 
sponding date in 1952 and 1951. Used- 
car prices are slipping, and new-car 
dealers find more difficulty in giving 
attractive trade-in allowances. 

Abalance between supply and demand 
for goods has been achieved in many 
countries of the free world. And, as 
shortages have ended, the fear of sur- 
pluses has been taking hold. 

A symptom of fundamental changes 
now taking place is the growth of for- 
eign gold and dollar holdings, shown 


OFFICIAL INDEX * 
(1935-39=100) 


*ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 





in the top chart. The total is now about 
21 billions, up nearly 2 billions since 
Jan. 1, 1952, and 6 billions above 
Jan. 1, 1950. 

Reason for this accumulation of gold 
and dollars is that the U. S. for the last 
three years has been supplying the 
world with more dollars by trade, aid 
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Held by Foreign Countries 
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Source: FRB © 1958, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
and investment than it has gathered 
back through sale of goods and serv- 
ices abroad. Exports of U.S. wheat, 
cotton, coal and other commodities are 
down sharply now that other countries 
are better able to supply themselves 
and each other. 

Growing competition is faced by U.S. 
firms in their export sales. Europe has 
built up its industrial capacity and 


(MONTHLY) 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 
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stabilized its prices. In the future, 
more overseas buying could be di- 
verted from the U.S. to China and 
Russia if the “cold war” is ended. 

Fear of another drain on their gold 
and dollars is one reason why other 
countries amass gold and_ dollars. 
There is fear of a recession that would 
cut off the flow of dollars provided 
by U.S. imports, fear of higher U.S. 
tariffs, of drastic cuts in U.S. aid. If 
none of these fears materializes, the 
gold and dollars will still be needed if 
other countries are eventually to re- 
store a free exchange of goods and 
money by removing import and ex- 
change controls. 

Business activity in the U.S. gives lit- 
tle sign of weakness at this time. 

Department-store sales held at 346 on 
the indicator in the week ended April 
4. Sales were near their best rate since 
December. 

Factory output stood at 255 on the in- 
dicator. Production is heavy in the 
steel, auto, electric power, paperboard 
and other industries. 

Employment climbed to 61.5 million in 
March, up 536,000 from February 
and 1.75 million above a year ago. 

Business inventories reached a tower- 
ing 75 billions on March 1, up 350 
millions in a month and 2.2 billions 
above last September 1. But sales 
have more than matched the inventory 
rise. Stocks were equal to 1.5 months’ 
sales on March 1, a bit below the 
average for either 1951 or 1952. 

Uncertainty over the course of business 
activity seems likely to grow as the 
year wears on. The forces that could 
give business volume another good 
lift are not visible at this time. 
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BRING OPERATING COSTS 


PORE hice * 


DOWN TO EARTH IN... 


To eliminate high material handling costs . . . to 
increase efficiency and facilitate production, mod- 
ern engineering concepts call for plants built 
close to the ground ... plants that demand big- 
acreage sites. 


That’s why the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area, 
offering plenty of room to build, grow and expand 
profitably, holds so many opportunities for alert 
and aggressive industries. Excellent plant sites 
within easy distance of thriving communities .. . 
superlative mainline rail, air and highway facilities 
..~. 700,000 workers of whom less than half are 
presently employed in industry... near-at-hand 
basic materials and markets .. . unlimited water 
supply ...these are but a few of the favorable tools 
that make this the Best Location In The Nation 
for Growth Industries. 


Discover today the full facts on the Cleveland- 
Northeast Ohio area. Write, wire or phone 
Development Dept., Richard L. DeChant, 
Mgr. All inquiries hedd in strictest confidence. 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


79 PUBLIC SQUARE e CHerry 1-4200 © CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION 
81,000,000 people within 500 miles... 
3,500 manufacturer-suppliers right at band 








Write Today for FREE 
illustrated Brochure 


New! “Growth Indus- 
tries Need Northeast 
Obio”’ gives latest facts 
on research, new materials, new 
markets, growth prospect by lines. 














Business Around the World 


NEW YORK @ LONDON @ SINGAPORE 














>> Most everybody thinks war means higher prices, and peace, lower prices. 

That's the fundamental psychology of the market place. It's at work now in 
the major commodity markets, such as New York, Chicago, London, Singapore. 

New Communist moves puzzle everybody. But traders' reactions all over the 
free world are the same. Everywhere you have the same doubts, the same marking 
down of prices, the same talk of possible cuts in rearmament plans, the same 
reassessment of trade possibilities. 























>> Metal markets, especially in London, are jittery. Tin price has broken 
sharply since the peace moves. Lead is marked down. Zinc is off in London. 
Copper prices in the U.S. are averaging lower. 
Lead, zinc, tin surpluses loom. Copper supplies are adequate for present 
needs. But what happens in case of smaller needs (a defense stretch-out) ? 
Mining countries don't care for the prospects much. 





>> More important as dollar earners than the metals to the British Commonwealth 
are rubber, wool, jute, cocoa. Here trends are mixed. 
Rubber and cocoa prices are weakening. Wool and jute are fairly steady. 
Sterling-area commodities should be watched closely by American exporters. 
Commodity earnings are the most important single indicator of the ability of the 
sterling area to buy American or other goods. Import curbs in British countries 
can't be loosened if commodity earnings fall off. 











>> At the same time, Britain and other manufacturing countries benefit from 
the lower prices for wheat and cotton, much of which they must buy for dollars. 
Continental Europe also benefits from smaller needs and lower landed costs for 
U.S. coal. Lower food and material costs put these countries in better position, 
provided prices and sales of their export products can be maintained. 

Thus, if commodity prices continue weak, U.S. export managers may well find 
sales prospects better in Europe than in Asia, Africa, or Latin America. 

















>> Peace feelers make businessmen in Western Europe wonder if trade across the 
Iron Curtain can't be stepped up. This is just as Moscow intended. 

The Russians have an opportunity this week to dangle trade bait in front of 
Western Europeans. East-West trade problems will be aired at the meeting of the 
Economic Commission for Europe in Geneva. The Russians sometimes talk big at 
trade conferences (as in Moscow last spring) but nothing concrete happens. 

This time it may be different, in keeping with the new Russian approach. 

This much is clear. If the Russians insist on getting strategic goods in 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


return for the products they send Western Europe, East-West trade isn't going to 
pick up much. Export controls in the West are not likely to be relaxed any time 
soon, despite growing pressure against them. 





>> What's the great appeal of East-West trade to Western Europe? 

Main lure for most West European countries is that you don't need dollars 
to buy in the Soviet sphere. The British, for example, figure they are ahead of 
the game when they can buy Russian grain and timber rather than Canadian. 

But East-West trade in Europe has been shrinking. Why? One reason is that 
the West is better supplied (with coal, for instance) than formerly. 

Deals have been more difficult to arrange. Sometimes, the price asked (as 
for Polish coal) is too high. Sometimes, export controls foul things up. 

Also, Russia is pushing trade within her own bloc. In prewar days, Russia 
and her neighbors did 90 per cent of their trade with the rest of the world; 10 
per cent with each other. Now only a third of their trade is with the West. 

Result: The satellites are now tied much more closely to Russia. It's a 
political, as well as an economic, plan. 

Nevertheless, the Russian countries clearly would like to get more from the 
West. About 1.4 billion dollars' worth of goods moved from West to East in 
Europe last year. Machinery, chemicals, rubber, wool, textiles, foods. 
Producer goods and raw materials are what the Russians want most. 

Materials moving to the West through the Iron Curtain last year came to 1.5 
billions. They included coal, timber, grain, meat, eggs, Sugar, steel. The 
West would like to fill more of its food and timber needs from Communist areas. 

Western Europe in 1938 got about 9 per cent of its total imports from what 
are now the Iron Curtain countries. Currently the figure is below 3 per cent. 
Germans, British and Austrians were especially dependent on the East in prewar 
days. German and British pressure to rebuild this trade will step up if peace 
prospects brighten. The French, too, want to save dollars this way. 
































>> Korean truce talks spark new trade hopes in Asia, as well..... 

Food needs of South Asian countries give China and Russia growing oppor- 
tunities for trade penetration in that area. Already the Chinese are supplying 
rice to India and Ceylon; the Russians are supplying wheat to Pakistan. 

In return, the Chinese and Russians are getting things like rubber, jute, 
cotton from these countries. Price declines in Far Eastern commodities make the 
Communists' buying job easier. Usually the Communists offer attractive prices 
in South Asia for political reasons. 

Blandishments of the Communists seem to be making an impression in Burma 
and Indonesia, as well. Both countries are in a mood to do business apparently. 

The Japanese need Chinese raw materials and Chinese markets. A specific 
example shows current Japanese thinking: Three large Japanese steel companies 
have just withdrawn from the U.S. coking-coal market. They figure it's better to 
wait and see if they can't get Chinese coal shortly. 

The British, too, want trade with China opened up again, if the Korean war 
can be settled. Hong Kong lives on such trade. Malaya needs Chinese rice. And 
the British themselves remember their own lucrative China trade. 

Economic pressures, therefore, are building up among Asians and Europeans 
for more trade with Communist countries. Question: Can the U.S. keep such trade 
within bounds--especially if U.S. aid abroad is to be clipped? 
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Here is the start of a tin can 


This complicated looking rig is part 
of a Malayan tin dredge. 


Right here, in the heart of South- 
east Asia, many of the cans in your 
kitchen got their first start in life. Over 
35% of the world’s tin is mined in 
Malaya. And now that U.S. Govern- 
ment controls on tin have ended, tin 
is again freely available—at a fair and 
teasonable price—for the thousands of 
different uses that make tin so vital 
a metal. 


You would, we think, be greatly sur- 
prised at the number of products that 
need tin. Cans do, of course. The uses 
tange from TV sets to Diesel locomo- 
tives—from cake pans to iron lungs. 


And new tin alloys are now avail- 
able for important industrial uses. 


No other metal combines all the 
special properties of tin. Tin is non- 
toxic. Tin is friction and corrosion 
resistant. Tin is highly malleable. And 
tin is economical to use, because so 
little tin does so much work. 


Clearly, no substitute is as good or 
as economical as tin. Fortunately, no 
substitutes are now needed. Tin today 
may be purchased by any user—in 
any quantity—for any purpose. And 
American industry need have no con- 
cern over future availabilities. Geolo- 
gists say no end is in sight to the tin 
reserves of Malaya. 


By gaining the offensive in its war 
against Communist guerrillas, Malaya 
has materially strengthened its posi- 
tion as the world’s most important 
supplier of tin for the needs of the 
United States. And a free and stable 
market for tin is vital to the economy 
and security of the U.S.A., Malaya 
and, in fact, the entire Free World. 


TIN NEWS covers noteworthy current devel- 





p ts in the production, marketing and use 
of tin. Write for a free copy. 
MALAYAN 
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SNAFU IN AMMUNITION 


Situation Normal, All Fouled Up by Red Tape, 
Lovett and McNeil Tell Senators 





Who is to blame for the ammunition short- 
age? Congress, trying to find out, is learning 
how nof to get things done in a hurry. 

The Army, it turns out, is still using a system 
that goes back to George Washington. A piece 
of paper sometimes travels 10,000 miles be- 
fore it becomes a contract. 





Here is part of the ammunition story as it 
was told to a Senate Armed Services Subcom- 
mittee by Robert A. Lovett, former Secretary of 
Defense, and W. J. McNeil, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

What follows is a condensation of their 
testimony. 








Senator Margaret Chase Smith (Rep.), of Maine, Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee: Mr. Lovett, how soon after your 
appointment as Deputy Secretary of Defense in Sep- 
tember, 1950, did the ammunition shortage come to 
your attention? 

Robert A. Lovett: The first real knowledge—and “knowl- 
edge” is a strong word for it, because the first inkling, I 
think, was in the form of a rumor—came about in the 
very last part of September, 1951, or the early part of 
October. My impression is that it was very early in 
October. At all events the record shows here that at a 
formal meeting with the Secretaries of the three military 
services, on the fourth of October, 1951, this notation 
is made: 

“Lovett told Secretary of the Army that he had been 
informed that supply of 105-mm.-howitzer ammunition 
was fast becoming critically short. Secretary of the 
Army said he would look into the situation although 
he did not know how to make an Army stop exces- 
sive use of ammunition.” 

In the 112 or so weeks of my association with this problem, 
as you will see from this record, you will note that at least 
weekly and sometimes several times a week the matter of 
ammunition and the obligation of funds was brought up at 
one of these formal hearings, but I would say that it was 
early in the fall of 1951 that the Srst definite indications 
that I had came in. Those indications arose out of the budget 
process because we were preparing in the fall of 1951 the 
basic work for the 1953 budget. 

Smith: Mr. Lovett, General Collins in his testimony before 
the Committee regarding ammunition-production problems, 
made the following statement, and I quote: 

“I am convinced that various steps have been taken, 
and that since November of last year, when, by authority 
of the Secretary of Defense, a number of restrictions 
were removed from the operations with respect to the 
production of ammunition, ammunition is rolling out.” 
Would you care to comment on the nature of these restric- 

tions and whether they. hampered prior efforts of the Army in 
getting the ammunition program under way? 

Lovett: I would be glad to, since I find myself in complete 
disagreement with the statement of General Collins, for 
whom I have great respect. I would like to answer that 
question. 

I do not know what he refers to unless it is the fact that fol- 
lowing my meeting with the Army I took the problem out of 
their control and vested it in the hands of Mr. Hugh Dean, 
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my special assistant. My patience at that time was completely 
exhausted in trying to find out what the situation is. 

As I say, I am not sure what he refers to. The only thing 
that I can think of is that there was reiterated by directive iy 
the latter part of November or December the fact that the 
Army had complete power of delegation in contracting dow 
to almost the messenger level. That was unnecessary in 
my opinion, but it was done nevertheless. The fact is that 
in February, 1951, not in November, 1952, these unusuil 
authorities under the special legislation were granted the 
Army. They were repeated to greater extent in April, and 
again in July. They had gotten, by July of 1951, every relic 
which could be given as far as I can recall it, except the abil 
ity to delegate contracting authority down below the levd 
of the head of the contracting agency. 


In other words, the Chief of Ordnance had for a year auf 
thority to contract, but the Secretary of the Army had to dele 


gate that to him under my authority. If the Chief of Ord. 
nance wanted to delegate that authority to somebody out in 
the field, then he should have asked for it from the Army, 
or from me. But in my opinion, Madam Chairman, quite fla 
ly, that had absolutely nothing whatsoever to do with th 
correction and acceleration of this program. Absolutely noth 
ing. 

The thing that got it in motion was in large part wor 
which had previously been done by the Army and other 
agencies in getting the plants, additional plants, prepared, 
but very largely the fact that somebody got on top of this 
thing and rode it through, day after day, went to each plant, 
tried to break the bottlenecks in tools and everything ele. 
There is in my opinion no substitute for that kind of personal 
attention. 

More important still, as long as they talk about lack d 
funds, it seems to me an extraordinary situation to expect 

(Continued on page 112) 


This gives you an idea of what 
Pentagon red tape really is. It’s called 
a flow chart and shows the number 
of steps an Army contract sometimes 
goes through. The chart came from 
the Department of Defense. 
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to cure a disease unless you first identify it. I find it hard to 
believe that a man with a broken leg can be made well sim- 
ply by increasing his diet. Their proposal up to that time had 
been in that nature. 

I rejected them, and I think that I can prove that there was 
never any shortage of adequate funds to supply these rounds 
or others as a result of appropriations and ability to transfer 
within the Department. 

The basic proof of it lies in the fact that with 6.7 billion 
dollars of authority to contract in their own right in the Army 
alone, plus 1.6 for mutual-assistance programs which the 
Army handles with no differentiation in the contracts, or a 
total of 8.3 billion dollars, they had obligated, left unobli- 
gated—that is uncontracted for—at the time I left office, ap- 
proximately one billion and three quarter dollars. 

At the time these discussions were had in November, 1952, 
there was over 2 billion dollars that was not on firm contracts. 
The other and conclusive proof of that, in my opinion, lies in 
the fact that had the schedule, the so-called DD-436 sched- 
ule, submitted by the Army, in reply to an inquiry from the 
Secretary of Defense urging them to get realistic schedules 
in to the Munitions Board as rapidly as possible, had they 
done that, had they met the schedule submitted on July 2, 
1951, for which funds were provided and on which the ap- 
propriations were requested, we would not only have had am- 
munition to meet all the Korean needs but we would have 
been pouring it into the reserves in the zone of the interior. 

Smith: What you are really saying, Mr. Lovett, is that 
there was no shortage of funds or shortage of authority? 

Lovett: That very definitely is my opinion, Madam Chair- 
man. 

Smith: Now, if ycu will, tell us something about the am- 
munition situation in Korea from the beginning of the war to 
the first of the vear. . 

Lovett: To start back a little bit, statements have been 
made in the testimony to the general effect that during 22 
months these five rounds, known as critical or hot rounds, 
were in short supply. 

In these five items it is unquestionably true that, from 
time to time during the 26 months’ period that I was here, 
some of these items were in such short supply as to be, in 
my opinion, fairly described as critical. But it is equally true 
that the troops throughout that time were supplied at the 
cost of reserves, Eighth Army reserves, and theater reserves, 
if necessary. 

Again, to try to make this thing clear, because it is terribly 
fuzzed up in the lengthy testimony: There is an amount of 
ammunition in the hands of troops which is not counted as 
reserves in the allocation sense. A certain proportion is di- 
rectly in the hands of the combat troops. Another portion, on 
a percentage basis, is in the rear areas under the control of 
the Eighth Army group, and still a third amount of ammuni- 
tion is in reserve in the theater, in this case in Japan, and in 
the pipe line which, as I recall it, runs about 60 days, al- 
though it only takes 25 days to get the stuff out there. 

Senator Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia: Mr. Lovett, I assume 
you have the confidence that all of us have in General Clark 
as being a very able military commander. 

Lovett: I have, Senator Byrd. 

Byrd. He does not seem to agree with your analysis that 
you have just given. When you wrote him that personal letter 
in— 

Lovett: November, 1952. 

Byrd: —he wrote General Van Fleet on Dec. 1, 1952: 

“IT have just received a personal letter from Secretary 
Lovett which contains the first firm indication that our 
ammunition supply situation is fully appreciated in 
Washington and that positive action is being initiated to 
orient production to meet your requirements.” 

Was that the first time in your judgment that the situation 
was appreciated in Washington, or did it mean that you ap- 
preciated it, or someone else appreciated it? 
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Lovett: I think that the appreciation antedated the lett, 
considerably, Senator Byrd. I can only explain his comme, 
that “it was the first time,” that perhaps the others were py 
as good correspondents as I was, or did not communicg, 
with him in the same fashion. 

But in order to clarify the matter—and I think it must} 
very carefully recorded—the figures I gave you in no seny 
say that there were not shortages during the 28 months fry, 
time to time in a number of these rounds. On the contray 
they. point out that there were periods of months during this 
term in which the authorized stock level in the theater wa 
up to the desired figure. I stress that, Senator Byrd, becaus 
I think your question is a most reasonable one. 

Byrd: General Van Fleet testified that he made almg 
daily reports during a period of 22 months as to this shortag 
of ammunition. Where did those reports go? 

Lovett: I believe that the standard procedure, Senaty 
Byrd, is to require those daily reports, and I am convingj 
that General Van Fleet submitted them, they would go-no. 
mally the channel would be to the FECOM [Far East Con. 
mand] Commander, that is General Clark, and from there ty 
the Army, the Army being the executive agent of the Join 
Chiefs of Staff for the operation in Korea. 

Byrd: A matter of a continued shortage of ammunitiaf 
such as General Van Fleet reported, would that finally con 
to you? 

Lovett: I believe that it should come to the Secretary ¢ 
Defense at once if the corrective measures required sone. 
thing other than lay within the power of the responsibk 
agency. In all events he should have been kept fully informed 

Byrd: That was the critical thing, was it not? It seems t 
me that you as the head of the Department of Defeny 
should have certainly been notified and not have to hear i 
through rumors or through something in connection with te 
budget. That is the first time that you were aware of it, wa 
it not? 

Lovett: The first time that I recall the mention of a criticd 
shortage, as I said— 

Byrd: What kind of rumors could come to the Secretay 
of Defense outside of the Department? Do not the Unde 
Secretaries report to you conditions that are not favorable 
that should be corrected? 

Lovett: That is correct, they do. 

Byrd: Then why did they not do it in this case? 

Lovett: The reports that come in, in part, are verbal r 
ports from officers, officials who visited the theater, and whom 
I question about the circumstances there. 

I think, Senator Byrd, that a reasonable explanation f 
this fact is that the low level of production was constanll 
known in advance of the October, 1951, date. There is ™ 
question about that, sir. 

I think fundamentally the real problem, Senator, wi 
that there was a real difference of opinion between mat) 
of the people of the Army as to whether the shortage # 
critical or not. You have that reflected, quite frankly, i 
this. 

Byrd: General Clark wrote to General Van Fleet bad 
in 1952—July 1952: 

“As you will see in reviewing the study of ammunition 
in the Far East, the supply of 155-mm. ammunition is fa 
from satisfactory. As much as I would like to remove 
rationing of this item I believe you would agree that to do 
so at this time would involve a risk which we cannot 
afford to take.” 

I am not attempting to be critical, but one of the objectivé 
and one of the duties assigned to this Committee is to @ 
deavor to find out who is responsible for this shortage. I w 
just wondering—I have had some experience here in Washits 
ton for a long time—why it is that the head of the Dept 
ment, in a matter as critical as this, was not notified and ha 
to secure his information from outside sources, outside of ti 
Army, outside of the military department. 
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Lovett: The sources were not outside of the military de- 

ent. They were returning officers— 

Byrd: Assuming that General Van Fleet and General 
Clark did make these statements about shortages continuous- 
ly over a period of time, is it not reasonable to think that you 
should have been notified by either the Secretary of War, 
or the Chiefs of Staff? 

Lovett: It is reasonable to expect that, not just think it, 
Senator Byrd, that if the situation got into a critical area in- 
volving steps which lay beyond the authority or the power of 
the department directly charged with the responsibility, that 
| would be notified. 

Byrd: I gather from your testimony, however, that you do 
not disagree with the statement made that there has been a 
dangerous shortage of ammunition? 

Lovett: From time to time, Senator Byrd, there were short- 
ages of ammunition out there in these five rounds, and at 
some points it was critical. There is no question about that, 
sir. 

Byrd: You agree substantially with General Van Fleet? 

Lovett: I agree with that portion of his statement which I 
read from page 140, which I think is a fair commentary. 

Byrd: There is one question I want to clear up about the 
appropriations. You made a very clear statement that Con- 


§ gress gave you all the funds you asked for, and that the diffi- 


culty was, as I gather, that these contracts were not let in 
time and that deliveries were delayed. General Collins testi- 
fed that he had asked for additional funds for the Army 
which were not granted him. Have you any information 
about that? 

Lovett: Let me say again that I think the record proves 
beyond reasonable doubt that there were adequate funds 
available to the Army at all times during this affair, to pro- 
vide the ammunition necessary. 

Your specific question was if General Collins’s request had 
been met—had been forwarded by the Army to the Secretary 
of Defense and then through the Budget, to the President and 
to the Congress—would that have altered the situation? In my 
opinion, the answer is a flat “No,” for this reason, Senator 
Byrd: The total requests submitted by the Army to the office 
of the Secretary of Defense was 7 billion 500 million dollars 
for ammunition. The total amount they had available in hand 
was 6.7 billion dollars, or thereabouts. 

Byrd: You have said now that the Congress has furnished 
the money in ample amounts, and furnished it promptly. You 
did not get the ammunition in time. Who is responsible for 
not getting the ammunition? 

We want the name, if you can give it to us, of the official 
who is responsible for the failure to let these contracts in time, 
and then after they are let, for not sending this trouble- 
shooter that you referred to, that you finally sent, in order 


§ to expedite deliveries, which seems to me was a very simple 


0 that should have been done when the contract was first 
made. 

Lovett: Senator Byrd, I think under the system and the 
procedures set up in the Army in particular, it is utterly im- 
possible to identify an individual or even a small group of 
— who have the sole responsibility for this sort of 

ing. 

Byrd: Who has the major responsibility? 

Lovett: I think we can assign it to the Army as a whole, 
without any question, in my judgment. I do not think, as a 
matter of fact, there is much doubt about that. 

F Byrd: Who directs that a contract be made for ammuni- 
ont 

Lovett: The authority is vested in the Chief of Ordnance 
as the contracting officer, and he reports in two capacities: 
one, to the Chief of Staff for certain administrative things, 
and the other to the Under Secretary of the Army in Charge 

urement. 

Byrd: Was he directed to make these contracts and did 
tot make them? Does he go ahead of his own volition and 
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make a contract after the funds have been appropriated by 
Congress? 

Lovett: The Ordnance Department and G-4, as a part of 
the staff, do the actual making of the contracts, the negoti- 
ations in the field, and the final contract work. 

The Army system, the Ordnance system, the G-4 system for 
this particular type of operation, is complicated, obsolete, 
time-wasting, and the accounting system is so inaccurate that 
it is extremely difficult to determine facts. 

That is the growth of 150 years. At one point they had the 
Army Service Forces under General Somervell, during the 
war, where responsibility and authority were coupled. That 
worked well, in my opinion. As soon as the war was over, it 
was abandoned and we went back to the system of operations 
which we abandoned as unsatisfactory during the war. I do 
not know how to describe that operation, but it is something 
less than smart, in my opinion. The splintering in the author- 
ity within the Army, between G-4, Ordnance, management 
of funds, district headquarters, in my opinion makes it im- 
possible, certainly for me. 

Byrd: Is it the fault of the unification system—I happen 
to be a member of the committee—it seems to me a terrible 
condition that we cannot get the money spent because we 
have a system that is so complicated and so much red tape 
involved, that after we appropriate the money we cannot 
get the instruments of war. 

Lovett: That was not the sole reason. It was an important 
one. Unification in my opinion had nothing to do with the 
bad accounting system in the Army as it existed since the 
days shortly following George Washington. It has added 
lumps ever since then. I believe that the fact was that the 
technicians determined to change, partly under the pressure of 
material shortages in brass, in brass-foundry work and copper, 
from brass casings to steel casings, and I think they did it too 
soon before the manufacturing art was perfected enough. 

I think that production thereby was greatly delayed, and 
I think that since they faced this uncertainty they were un- 
questionably slow in getting the contracts out. 

But leaving that all to one side, it is still in my opinion a 
fact that the obligation of these funds made available at the 
request of the Department of Defense by the Congress was 
not promptly done. 

The Army did a first-class job on a vast number of these 
problems. On this one they did not. This Technical Services 
problem is, I think, a very real one, and this specific one in 
my opinion was complicated by the fact that we had very 
large reserves of World War II ammunition, enormous re- 
serves. I think that lulled many of the people into a feeling of 
a false sense of security. 

Byrd: If we had not had those stocks, we would have been 
in a much worse situation? 

Lovett: We would have been in a very bad way. 

Byrd: If we had not had this armistice and sit-down war 
for a time, we would have been in still a worse situation? 

Lovett: As to that, it is a matter of opinion, Senator. I think 
the combination of huge stocks, World War II consumption 
tables which were exceeded by from three to five times in 
daily use, played a large part in the initial days. And I think 
that the failure, the transfer from brass casings to steel wrap- 
around, excluding types which were not tested in a manu- 
facturing sense, was made prematurely, and I think unfortu- 
nately the used cases, that is, the fired cases which could be 
reclaimed and reworked were not returned soon enough. 

Byrd: We cannot make mistakes on such as this. If we had 
been in a real war, in my judgment we would have been in a 
most critical condition. 

Senator Cooper (Rep.), of Kentucky: Someplace during 
these hearings, or at some time, it was suggested that the 
shortage might have resulted from political decisions, or 
rather that political decisions had their effect on the flow of 
ammunition. For example, the beginning of truce negotia- 
tions might have led someone in the Department of Defense 
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to assume that there would not be as much need for ammu- 
nition. 

Is there any value to those suggestions or is this trouble 
purely one of some failure of procurement of production or 
decisions within the Department? 

Lovett: I read those statements, or at least the implication 
in the statements. 

Cooper: I think the implication might have been— 

Lovett: I was absolutely appalled by it, because there was 
nothing, to my knowledge, which in the slightest degree had 
a bearing on any political implications either in its precise 
or in its general sense. Ammunition was not being produced 
just for Korea. I think that is the emphasis that I would like 
to give it. 

The ammunition shortage was world-wide. The efforts to 
produce it were not wholly successful. Certainly they were 
not satisfactory from my point of view. So the shortages 
were the results of production failures of a mixture of obso- 
lete methods of organization, complicated procedures, if 
you choose, mistakes in judgment, but never anything to do 
with politics. Politics never entered this. 

Neither the legislative branch nor the executive branch 
ever, as far as I know, did anything to inject a political con- 
sideration into this. 


(The Committee then called for questioning W. J. McNeil, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense.) 

Byrd: As the Assistant Secretary of Defense, did you know 
of these shortages that General Van Fleet said that he re- 
ported almost daily? 

McNeil: Our office, and to my knowledge no office that is a 
part or is directly under the Secretary of Defense, received 
any messages—and normally we would not, in the chain— 
from Van Fleet directly, nor would we receive them from the 
Far Eastern Command. 

Byrd: Where did these reports stop, in your opinion? 
What is the highest official of the War Department who saw 
these daily reports that General Van Fleet sent? 

McNeil: Subject to checking it, I believe it would be the 
Chief of Staff of the Army. Many of them come to the General 
Staff. 

Byrd: As the Assistant Secretary of Defense you do not 
know of any of these reports that went directly to Mr. Lovett 
as Secretary of Defense? 

McNeil: No, sir. 

Byrd: As I understand, it is your judgment that the sched- 
ule, the financial schedule and the money that was available, 
would have provided for adequate supply of ammunition of 
all types had the contracts been delivered in time or made in 
time, rather? 

McNeil: Had the schedules established, recommended and 
brought forward by the Army, established for G-4 or recom- 
mended by the Army and approved, and financed, been made 
and met, or substantially met, we would not be here today, sir. 

Byrd: What is the reason that that schedule was not met? 

McNeil: I do not believe I am qualified to speak on some 
of the production problems. I hear about them. I would say 
it was a combination of a number of things. 

Mr. Lovett touched on some of them earlier. I think the 
lack of clear lines of authority, the work done over too many 
channels, or too much compartmentation, which results in 
examples of lead time which were mentioned earlier in these 
hearings, is one facet of it. I think that a part is attributable 
to lack of proper advance planning and notification of those 
advance plans to the people who may have to carry it out. 

Byrd: Whose fault was that? We have to pin it down to 
some department or some person. Somebody must be to 
blame. 

McNeil: I regret, Senator Byrd, but I think Mr. Lovett 
gave a very proper answer. It is very difficult. It is a combina- 
tion of compartmentation and system procedures and the 
lack of lines of authority. 
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Byrd: Give the combination of people. This was done 
some human being somewhere, was it not? The failure ; 
due to the lack of doing something. Somebody must hay 
failed. 

Who is responsible for this nine months’ delay before the, 
even negotiate a contract, as I understood the testimony? 

McNeil: I feel administrative lead time is too long becayy 
certain procedures are too long. 

Byrd: Who is responsible for that? 

McNeill: A system of procedure has to fit pretty much th 
organization. which carries it out. I think there are confusg 
organizational lines, and you are bound in that case to hay 
confused procedures and systems which carry it out. 

Byrd: I do not think that is any answer at all. I do 
understand it. You get your money. 

McNeil: Right. 

Byrd: You want to order some hand grenades. It takg 
nine months in order to get the order and negotiate with th 
manufacturer. What is the reason for that, speaking in plain 
language? I do not understand these terms that you use. 

McNeil: I would say it is a number of steps that it has jp 
go through, and the dispersion of responsibility— 

Byrd: Who is responsible for that? 

McNeil: —by the time it goes through a number of checks 

Byrd: Did not Mr. Lovett have the power to establis, 
regulations and to correct conditions like that? 

McNeil: Senator, I do not think directives will cure it. | 
think the answer is to work out cleaner organization, work ot 
simpler procedures. I have a chart here which may indicat 
the kind of a problem it is. That was a listing of the desks and 
different units to which certain transactions pass to and wer 
handled, cleared, reviewed, checked, before it got to a cor- 
tracting officer. If you go through that many steps— 

Byrd: There are 34 such officers. 

McNeil: Yes, but within each one it goes to a number ¢ 
different desks. 

Byrd: There are about 15 in each one. That is unbelier- 
able to me, that you have 34—it looks like they will averag 
about 9 in each division here, and there are 34 divisions. 

McNeil: I have never had the time, sir. I wanted to cout 
those some time. I am told by somebody who did count then 
that there are 154. 

Byrd: You could leave about 90 of them out. That is sone 
300 different agencies or people that have to pass on a cor 
tract. No wonder it takes nine months to make a contract fw 
hand grenades. I do not see why somebody somewhere, with 
all the authority given to the Secretary of Defense, could m 
simplify and straighten out such a situation as this. Do yw 
mean to say that there are 34 of these agencies with ! 
branches in each one that have to pass on each contract? 

McNeil: That study was made by one of the department 
which wondered why it took so long to get an item. 

Byrd: .I always knew there was a lot of red tape in tle 
Federal Government, but I never came across a better illustr: 
tion than that as to the extent it has gone to. I wonder that yw 
got the contract in nine months. Are these committees or whi! 
under the subdivisions? Other bureaus? 

McNeil: I do not wish to be facetious, but some of thos 
items on here—let me read three or four: “Logs in and logs ott 
logs in and logs out.” . 

That means that they enter it when it comes in and enter! 
when it goes out, so there is protection in case somebody si’ 
“You are to blame,” and he says “I only had it 11 days.” 

Byrd: I have been asking questions for some time het 
trying to find out who is responsible for this, and I cannot g# 
a single name, not a single one. Everybody admits thet 
has been gross inefficiency that has endangered our boys # 
Korea and could have created a very tragic situation, but 0 
body is responsible for it. 

McNeil: Well, sir, what I think that indicates to me 
this: that if any one—I think you said 34, I had not counteé 
them—in any one of those 34 units that handled that oni 
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took three or four days, you could not say that that was 
ible for the delay. 

Byrd: What is responsible? 

McNeil: If you went to the next box and found that was 
40 days, I do not believe you could say they are responsible 
for the delay. 

Smith: Somewhere along the way I heard a story which 
gunded like a great exaggeration to me about the number 
of times the paper is handled. You may have in mind some 
gecific illustration that may help us. I would like to have 
you pinpoint the deficiencies that bring about a thing like 
that, if you can. 

MtNeil: There is no simple answer, because you cannot 
wash out some of those steps without actually developing a 
cleaner-cut organization and a simpler procedure for doing 
it, There has to be a complete package before you can really 
do anything material to correct a thing of that kind. 

Smith: Can you not tell us how to do that? 

McNeil: Quite frankly, there is only one way to do it, and 
that is a reasonable number of people and an awful lot of 
hard work. You cannot do it by directive. 

Byrd: Somebody has to do some hard work. We have 
plenty of people to do it. You have, as I understand it, some 
35,000 civilian employes at the Pentagon, have you not? 
35,000 under one roof, which is a pretty big city in itself. 

McNeil: Right. 

Byrd: Why can they not do it? 

McNeil: It will take a different kind of people, sir. 

Byrd: This looks to me like a pretty hopeless proposition. 
Here we are appropriating 45 or 50 billion dollars a year 
for the military, and we are told now that we cannot get am- 
munition because of the red tape and the inefficiency of 
the organization that has been established. 

We are talking about letting contracts for ammunition, a 
very simple thing. Why cannot the present organization do a 
thing like that without waiting nine months before they even 
negotiate a contract. 

McNeil: The 287 days—I believe Mr. Lovett said up to 
287 days. All contracts were not 287 days. That was a particu- 
lar example that Mr. Dean followed through, which was 
particularly troublesome. I do not know the details of that 
one. The average is not that long, but it is too long. 

Cooper: I made a quick check. I am not certain I am 
correct. It would appear that in the Chief of Ordnance office 
in Washington it would go through 21 sections and 112 oper- 
ations. Then it would go to the Ordnance Ammunition Cen- 
ter at Joliet, Il]. It would go through 13 sections there, with 
46 operations. Then it would go to a district division to get 
orders, is that correct? 

McNeil: That is the placing of contracts. 

Cooper: It would go through eight different departments 
there with numerous operations. 

Byrd: How many does that add up to? 

Cooper: Before it is submitted for orders it would go 
through 42 different departments, and almost 200 opera- 
tions. 

McNeil: What that is, Senator Byrd, is this: Mr. Lovett, I 

think, very aptly said this morning that the first thing you 
have to do is diagnose the problem, find out what the 
problem is. This was one facet of trying to find out what the 
— is so that you can give it the right medicine and cure 
it. 
Byrd: We have been in the business of getting ammuni- 
tion for a great many years. I do not know why you have to 
diagnose the problem now. Did I not understand you to say 
that it takes about 10,000 miles, that the paper has to travel 
about 10,000 miles before it is made a contract? 

McNeil: The speedometer reading on that is 10,000 miles, 
| am told. 

Byrd: Just a simple contract. Any kind of a contract? 

_ McNeil: For that. That is just on that particular type of 
tem. That would not be true on many other items. 
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Byrd: What type of item is that? 

McNeil: That particular one is ammunition. 

Byrd: Who is responsible, in your judgment, even if they 
have a 5 per cent responsibility. Suppose there are 20 of 
them responsible. Who is one of the 20? 

McNeil: If I could tell you that, Senator Byrd, and it was 
the actual responsibility of an individual, this problem would 
be simple to fix. Somebody would get fired; you could put in 
a good man and fix it. 

Byrd: Suppose 100 people were doing it. Could you give 
the names of 100 people who were doing it? Somebody or 
some group has to be responsible. These things do not come 
out of the air. They have to be signed, somebody has got to 
give the contract and have the preparation for it. There is no 
way to get any names whatever in your judgment as to even a 
1 per cent responsibility? 

McNeil: I have not been able to make it clear. Here is 
the point I was trying to make on that, Senator. Engaged in 
this work from the beginning in G-4 all the way out you have 
dozens of very fine, capable and able officers, or civilians in 
certain instances, doing the work. But within their particular 
compartment they may have done a decent job. Therefore the 
individuals, the group of individuals might have done their 
little piece of it reasonably well, but if the basic system is 
wrong or if the lines of authority are not clean, the indi- 
vidual is not responsible. It is the basic system. 

Byrd: Who is responsible for the basic system? Who is the 
man most responsible? That is the Secretary of Defense, is 
it not? 

McNeil: No, sir, it is not that simple, because what we are 
dealing with is systems and organizations that have grown 
up over a period of time. During the war there was estab- 
lished in addition an overriding group, if you want to call it 
that, called the Service of Supply. They did drive through a 
great many things and did, I think, on the whole, a very ex- 
cellent job. That was abandoned after the war before the— 
I mean that principle—before the Unification Act came into 
being. 

Byrd: Is the Unification Act in any way responsible for 
this situation? 

McNeil: No, sir. 

Byrd: If it is, I will certainly do my best to get it repealed. 

McNeil: No, sir. I think the Unification Act has been very 
helpful, and I think that the job that has been done in Korea 
as a whole, which is a credit, I think, to the United States, 
has been done by Army, Navy and Air doing a pretty darn 
good job of working together. 

Smith: Mr. McNeil, if this were a business we were 
carrying on, our own private business, the man who would 
correct the system, if it was wrong, would be the Secretary 
of the Army, would it not? 

McNeil: That is right. 

Smith: The Secretary of Defense would be like the board 
of directors? 

McNeil: More like a holding company, I guess, would be 
an apt comparison. 

Smith: I feel like Senator Byrd and the other members of 
the Committee, I am sure, that it is time someone did some- 
thing other than talk about this. I hope very, very much that 
this Committee can come up with some recommendation or 
recommendations that will help you do the job that we feel 
you are capable of doing, Mr. McNeil, and we are depend- 
ing a great deal on you, who are handling this, to give us 
some suggestions about recommendations. If it is systems, if 
it is accounting, or whatever it is, we would like to have you 
tell us before we get through. 

McNeil: Thank you. I am sure this Committee can and 
will be of help, because I would say the Secretary of the 
Army and the Secretary of Defense are going to need your 
backing and support to make certain of these things. Even if 
it does not require legislative changes it will still require 
your backing and support. 
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N WHAT A SORRY STATE do we find ourselves today “We are accepting this challenge of hostile purpox 
as we drift from crisis to crisis not knowing what because we know that in such a (German) government 
the enemy may do and always seeking to contrive for following such methods, we can never have a friend: 












































ourselves a new formula to meet each contingency. and that in the presence of its organized power, always 
Our leaders spend anxious hours trying to guess what lying in wait to accomplish we know not what purpose, 
the next move of Communist Russia may be, trying to there can be no assured security for the democratic goy. 
evaluate the personality characteristics of Malenkov or ernments of the world. . . 
the behavior of evil men in the Kremlin. “We are glad, now that we see the facts with no veil 
If the lives of the great statesmen of history teach in of false pretense about them, to fight thus for the ulti- 
common a single lesson, it is that nations must steer by mate peace of the world and for the liberation of its 
a compass. That compass is Principle. We cannot chart peoples, the German peoples included: for the rights of 
a new course every time a new problem arises. To for- nations great and small and the privilege of men every. 
sake Principle for the opportunism of Expediency is to where to choose their way of life and of obedience. 
start a nation on the road to self-destruction. “The world must be made safe for democracy.” 
There is but one course America should follow in When we substitute the words “Russian Govem- 
meeting the so-called “peace offensive” of the Commu- ment” and “Russian peoples” for “German Govem- 
nists. It is the course guided by Principle. ment” and “German peoples,” the foregoing passages 
read as if they were spoken to us today. 
It was on a great Principle that just thirty- The job is still unfinished. The world in 1953 is les | 
six years ago this month America charted a fateful safe for democracy than it was in either 1919 or 1945. 
course. We entered the First World War to assure our The Principle that has twice guided us must continue 
national safety as against the threat of a totalitarian to guide us. We may be able this time to achieve our ob- 
government. We thought in 1919 after the First World jective by the building up of moral power and physical 
War that we had made the world safe for democracy. power—by external pressure rather than by a third 
But twenty years later the totalitarian government of world war. With modern methods of communicating 
Hitler dispelled that illusion and we went to war a sec- ideas to vast numbers of people instantly, we may be 
ond time to carry out the same mission. able to advance the cause of freedom—to start the 
At this critical time the voice of history calls out to movements toward self-liberation in all the countries 
us the immortal words of President Woodrow Wilson— behind the Iron Curtain without actually engaging in 
the great Principle proclaimed on the night of April 2, large-scale hostilities, though we must never leave any 
1917 to a joint session of Congress: doubt anywhere as to our readiness to go to war if neces- 
“Self-governed nations do not fill their neighbor sary to assure our national safety. , 
states with spies or set the course of intrigue to bring 
about some critical posture of affairs which will give For the Principle in simple terms is that Ame- 
them an opportunity to strike and make conquest. ica is not safe, no democracy is safe, as long as there 
“Such designs can be successfully worked out only exists in the world any powerful nation controlled by 
under cover and where no one has the right to ask ques- a dictatorship—as long as any regime prevents the 
tions. Cunningly contrived plans of deception or ag- peaceful purposes of the people from being expressed 
gression, carried, it may be, from generation to gener- through freely elected representatives. 
ation, can be worked out and kept from the light only This is the great cause of freedom for which Amefi- 
within the privacy of courts or behind the carefully cans and the peoples allied with us must suffer unbal- 
guarded confidences of a narrow and privileged class. anced budgets and, if need be, sacrifices of human lives. 
They are happily impossible where public opinion This is the Principle that survives the ephemeral | 
commands and insists upon full information concern- events of today and tomorrow. 
ing all the nation’s affairs. This is the compass by which President Eisenhower 
“A steadfast concert for peace can never be main- can steer the Ship of State along the true course that 
tained except by a partnership of democratic nations. must inevitably bring us to the haven of safety—not 
“No autocratic government could be trusted to keep an uneasy, temporary peace between armed camps but 
faith within it or observe its covenants. It must be a permanent peace in a world made safe at last for demo 





league of honor, a partnership of opinion. .. cratic governments. 
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B. ©. Goodrich Chemical Company :aw materials 


Big possibilities for Geon plastics in ready-to-use cube form 


Sa can you develop in molded 
or extruded products with Geon 
polyvinyl plastics? These uniform 
cubical granules are easy to process 
and are used successfully by manu- 
facturers of products such as men’s 
and women’s belts, electrical wire and 
cable and garden hose. 

Many different Geon plastic com- 
pounds are available, each tailor-made 
for a special type of service. They 
range from high gloss extrusion plas- 
tics for belting to soft, pliable com- 
pounds for gaskets. Color range is 
broad. And the uniformity of the 
granules—each a 5%” cube—cuts 
production costs. 


The wide variety in colors and 
properties obtainable in Geon plastics 
has stimulated many ideas for prof- 
itable sales. What can these versatile 
cubes do for you? 


Geon polyvinyl materials offer 


many other advantages. They can 
make products resistant to heat and 
cold . . . to water, weather and grease 
... to abrasion and many chemicals. 
Besides plastic compounds, Geon 
materials come in other forms—resins 
and latices. Our technical service 
will help you determine the Geon 
materials best suited to your needs. 
For helpful information and technical 
bulletins, please write Dept. B-4, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. Cable 
address: Goodchemco. 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ...the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials «© HYCAR American rubber ¢ GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers ¢ HARMON organic colors 
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Two-Unit Diesel-Electric 
Passenger Locomotive 





Diesel-Electric Road Switching Locomotive 


The Pennsylvania Railroad now has 1,348 
Diesel-electric locomotives in operation... 
a new high in modern motive power which 
permits us to give better service than ever to 
shippers and the traveling public. Achieving 
higher standards of service doesn’t come about 
by chance—most careful planning is required. 

Our current dieselization program has been 
completed at a cost of more than $307 million. 


It is part of the over-all equipment program 
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Four-Unit Diesel-Electric 
Freight Locomotive 


undertaken since World War II, at a cost of 
more than $651 million, to prepare this railroad 
for modern-day, heavy-duty service to our 
expanding American economy. 

Increased operating efficiency is the goal of 
our entire program...a benefit which is 
passed on to PRR customers and patrons 
through highly dependable, big-capacity 
transportation. This is progressive railroading 
...a@ Continuing job on the Pennsylvania. 
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